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1 HE Dcfign of the following Work is to^ive a ilicciffl^pefcription of 
the difierent Countries known by the Name of the Weft-Inoit^ ; their ci- 
vil and natural Hiftory^ Situation^ and Trade : The Importai^e .of the& 
Places, their different PoiTcffors and Productions, render them & inter^eft- 
ing, both in the Syilem of Commerce and of Politics, as to make a parti- 
cular Account <^ them as ufeful as it is entertuning;. The lafl; Peace has 
made fuch various Changes in the whole Face of Affairs in this Part of the 
World, that all former Accounts of it are almoft become u&leis, and con- 
tradidory to the Prefent State, both with Regard to the Trade, Govern- 
meot, and Proprietors. A new Defcriptlon and HiAory of tJu WcA-Indie9> 
and adjacent Countries, was, therefore, highly neceflary. There being na 
Work extant which gives an authentic Recount of all the& diiferent Terri- 
tories as they now exift, prompted us to attempt the prefent Performance, 
in compiling which, we have feledied and examined all the authentic TefU- 
monies, and Accounts of Authority, any Way relating to the Weft-4ndies,. 
that were already publlQied j befides feveral original Charts from adual 
Surveys, Minutes, and other Memoirs, on which we could fecurcly depend^ 
which, befides affording us many excellent Helps in improving the prefent 
Work, have enabled us to correi5t the Geography of the Weffi-Indies, aa 
may be feea in the following Sheets, and the annexed Platc^, which arc 
principally founded upon, and improved by, thefe valuable Evidences and 
Obfervations, stany of which were taken from the Spaniards, &c. dudng^ 
the late War. 

'Hotwithdanding the Multiplicity and Length tflf.t^ .different Authorities 
we have confulted and made ufe of, one of ^our tpumtpfd JCtefigns has been 
Brevity, as well as Method and Exadtnefs ; to dndiwe .iato as Ihort a Space 
as poifible all that relates ta the Hiftory of the Difcovery of each particulat 

Country*. 



PREFACE. 

Country, its ancient and prefent State, its Revoluttoiu, and the memorable 
Events which any Way concern it, the Situation, Defcnption of the principal 
Rivers, Mountains, andTowns, the Harbours and their Conditions, the Nature 
of the Climate and Soil, its Manufadures, Produdions, and Trade, and what 
Improvements might be made, or what Jiew-Br^indics of Commerce might be 
introduced with Succefs j the Forro^of Gdvcrnment, the prefent State of thft - 
Population, and its Comparifon wit^ what was the Cafe formej;]^ all thefs * 
Articles, I fay, have been minutely examined into, and reduced to a regular 
Form, with as much Concifene^ as the Matter would admit of, without 
othtCting any Arpcl^)f Confequence which had any Connexion with this 
Subjed. Anjl^as we have not been wanting in our Induflry artd Attention 
to retider tjlis the beft as well as moA exad and authentic Account of what 
the Weft-Indies now are or have been, wc flatter oiirfelves that it will meet 
with the favourable Opinion and Approbation of the Public, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE 



W E S T - I N b^E S. 

': PARTI. 

A General View of the Weft-Indies. 






■*o*o*oco^HE Fortuguefe> dire£ting their courfe towards the Eaft, htd 
pafled the Cape (^ Gtx>d-Hope, and difcovered the Eaft-Indies, 
when Chriftopher Columbus, under tlie aufpices cf the crown 
of CaftiUe, made the firft difcorcry of the New World. The 
rivalOiip of the nations c^ Portugal and Spain Ibewed itfelf, at 
firft, CHiIy by the emulation, each of their navigators had, to 
make different voyages. Each of them quieciy brought back 
to his country, accounts, together with the fpoils, of regions before unknown, 
which he Iiad the courage or good luck to find out. This peaceable ftate could not 
laft long. Two people, neighbours, and confcquently enemies, in Europe, failing 
in two oppofite courfes on the globe, could not fail at laft of meeting each other : 
and it was very natural, that thofe who in our Continent were deftroying each other 
in pitched batdes, for the poflcflion of a fmall territory, ihould come to blows for the 
divifioD of a new world, when they were 3000 leagues diftant from their own habita- 
tions. They, however, met, and did not attack each other. This, which ought to be 
confidered as very amazing, was owing to Pope Alexander VL one of the worft oS 
men who ever abufed fovereign power. Rome, which at that time governed the 
world with an empire more abfolute, perhaps, than that of the Carfars, fometimes in- 
ftrufted and enlightened nations, and fbmctimes hindered their fovereigns from deftroy- 
ing each other. Her priefts, the only fiFcfervers of literature, <rf principles and 
B cufioms. 
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et^twiH, 4iA net always abufe tUa tnift : we »« in general fb much prgixiieed flgtk^ 

tbcm, %s to beighfen thfir abufc of power, and to impute to them crimes which 
were txiOfc owing to the igc they lived io, thvt to their profdHon : there is unlucki^ 
fa much to fay againft them, that it is thought wrong to fay any thing in their be- 
half. The militia <^ Rome, who goy«iKd by the Gc^pel, «wf« the fvicftit who 
fupplied the place of thofe invincible lteions,'Svhoie ducipline and courage had con- 
quered .the world. The Pope, general of' this innumerable army, fcrvant of the< 
fervants, maftcr and abfolute judge,, in the name of God di(tiihu»d crowns,"; 
and made new kings, as "we have feen the Emperor of Cermany make dhe in our 
days. He ordered nations to gwto war, he commanded them to make peace; he 
"p?[&;his feaT to^eaScs, and gaife a fecurity to the poffcflion of new acquifitiofts; 
His court of , Chancery way for all Europe; and the general l^otry rendered his 
decrees mo^ formidable, as they were more facred. When the Portuguefe had 
made their firft difcoveries, they took care to ftrengthen themfelves with the fanftion 
of Roni^ which impofed on them no other obligation, than the converfion of the 
infidels. Ferdinand and Ifabeila, joint fovereigns of Caftille and Arragon, at the 
time of Columbus's expedition, provided themfelves likewife with a bull of Pope 
Alexander VI. which fecured to them all the new iflands and countries which were or 
might be difcovere4 by thu navigator, LUiderconditicm that the Golpclihould be preached 
there by geed men.. What fort of good men they were, who have preached the Gofpel 
there, may be judged from hence, that, of all the priefts who have gone from 
Europe ta thefe uoluppy couotries, BanJwlotnew d$ la$ Cafgs U the oaly.one of whom, 
htftory has not tranfmiosd the name sod s&tom with execration. Brides, this 
Apoftle of the Amtricaoa, as he is eomoionly fttkd, has he not been guilty of as . 
much owl as bis barbarous colleagues, in firft reeonmiending the trade and flavcry^ 
•f the Negroes,: wieh a view to hinder the total eztermii»cton of the oatives of ~ 
America.^ However, the Pc^, by aa irrevocable decree, diftributed the new-dif- 
sovered countiies : but, at they were concioually increafing, it was too troublefome,. 
as welt as estpenfiVe, to be always aj^lying to Rome oa the rttura of every ftiip.-. 
Beride8,avarice,.exc>ttd by the com toodities and predous niet^s whkh t hefc new countries, 
produced, was juft going to make the Poitogueie difcoverrts take arms againff the- 
Spaniards. Thefe two nations agreed to divide tbe globe by aa imaginary line, which^ 
rcachin|>froinonaPoktotheother,fhouIdierveforaboundaryuweUtothetrpoffeffions- 
as to then: cnterprizes ; and addreffin^themfelvea eo the Pope iav hn confMPIt)^ thir 
curious divifioa of another's property^ the Pope agreed- to divide the worid by this- 
£imous line of Jli^tAtieni pteced in the Atlantic Ocean,, at the diftance of loo 
kagues to the Weft of .the Azores. The line which is called that of Demarcation^ 
and wiueh luns 270 leagues beyond, this, was adopted a little while after by an: 
agnecflBent mad/» between the kings- of CaAilk and Portugal. All the difcoveries; 
alread^ made» or to be niade, to the Eaft of this political meridian, were to bolong . 
CD the Poctugucie y whili all choic to the Weft wtrc the flurc of the Caftillians- 'g I C 
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Each natioQ was to preach tbc Gofpd as fervently as poifible in that part which fcU 
to its lot. It is eafy t« conceive the abfiirdity of this lioe of marcatkm. The Popc^ 
and his geographers, .haviog not faid « word of ao oppoQie marcation, as the Portu- 
guefe have fince pretended, which ought naturally to be i8o degrees dijlanf fituni 
the former, it would follow, that either nation, might comprehend the whole earth in 
its moiety, and that this ^Erfous ^ecirs of property only depended on the couHe' 
' -which each followed. Fr^ this confideratioo it was, that MagalhaenSi or Mjgellan,. 
^ifcontente^jptth the Portuguefe his counUymen, {oimcd the deflgn of taking away 
the Eaft-lndia iflmds from them, by going there oh the Weflern courfe ; which be did; 
ih the name, and under the authority, of the Spanilh Ba^, when he difcovered the 
South-Seas. Notwithllanding this abfurdity, notwithfta*diflg tbv^iQcvitable meeting 
and avarice o£ thefe two nations, the Pope's line of divifion hincKred them from: 
attacking each other, and that was fufficient. 

As nothing was then attended to. but the Indies, newly dlfcovered By theportuguefc^ 
all the new countries, in the new as well as in the old hemifphere, received the name of 
Indies. From hence came the original divifion and denomination of the Great Indies,. 
Old Indies, or Eaft Indies, &>r the true and ancient India ; and of Little Indies,. 
New Indies, or WcIt Indies, for America : this was relative to the line confecrated: 
by the Pope. The names of Eaft and Weft Indies are the only ones which are now. 
preferved : under the firft is comprehended the greater part of Afia, with- all the: 
iflands : the fecond, at prefent, only takes in the middle part of America.. 

Geographers commonly divide the Continent q£ America into two parts. North -- 
and South ;. the narrow Ifthmus of Panama joining the two immenfe portions. This- 
divifion,. without doub^ is the moft fimple that can be conceived,- and appears^ the 
moment we look at the form and difpoQtion of America.: it u likewife that, whichi 
was made by the Hrft Spaniards who went from the Idhmus of Fanamar^ to difcoverr 
the South-Sea,, fo called in oppofition to that from whence they came.. 

But this Bay, befprinkled over, with innumerable Iflands, improperly. called,. from! 
one of its pari% the Gulf of Mtxtte^ when ic oOght to be called the fyefi-IndiiM: 
Seat which a: fimplis neck of land feparates from the great lea, to the Eaft of' 
ici this Gulf,, wbofe- depth diftinguKhes, in a very ftrtking maotter,. the two-mafles- 
which Teem to. balance each other in the new Hemifphcre,. ought not it likewife to< 
enter into the phyfical divifion of America? To this vaft Gulf the Spaniards have 
reuioed the name of Pf^eji-hdia,. leaving that of North and South America 10 the 
two oppofite Continents. Under thii name they comprehend all the coaft of the- 
main land, phich lies adjacent. tolt, as well as all the iflands,. the chatos of which; 
frem. to keep back, the fca,. which beats with violence againft this part of Americfc. 
It- is in one of thefe iflands of the moft Northern chain, the little Ifle of Guaoahanv. 
at prefent uninhabited, that the difcovery was firft made of iht Weft-Indies. This 
Gulf is the center of the moft extengvc as well as moft precious trade of America \ 
and which furEaflcs,. at leaft in.richcs, that of the Eaft-Indies. The appellation of 
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Wcfclndie,, i„ i„ whofe mrnvha, b«„ aHopKd by ,h« Englilh, ,he Duect, and 

§.. '^ 

iin three gr.a.Baro„s, divided from fach other by larj pr«°aCa„^ rf? '"""""I 

,^raredf™,„ .Je A.a„.icO«a„ byaftringoi; inXwl^r td uTe'xt 
aWp,, ,s that of ff tore, and whar prefenr, Mfa„he Brft view. The W^^ 
w T"^ moft hkely f„r„,cd by an irnrpticnof the ocean always driving "ow^^dTthJ 
Weft : all the ftores that look towards the Ealt, as well as the LnTi T , 

.f.hiscon.i„„aa«io„.thefirftarefor,hegre:tc';pTrtovellt';dte*L™^^^^ 
«rn and broke th,..ghout The waters, putted forward and accu„,ulated in, c feaof 
rte Weft-Indtes. flow back ,„ the ocean very rapidly through the Gulf of Florida. 
wh,ch betng the argeft and principal outlet, keeps up theif circulation. ^ 

The moft Northerly Bafon ,s known by the name of the Gulf of Mexico ■ it is 
fte largeft of the three we have juft taken notice of. To the Eaft it h", fa a 

1 I'- '^,^T""' °' ^""'"'- "'"■ ""= """ °f Cuba , between which iV^c 

Zll ti "? r "' °"" °^ """"'^ ""■» ""'■• ■■■' Canal of Bahama 
on ,:he fide of the Contment it is bounded by the overflowed flrores of FlorTda^ 
Lou,fiana, and of New Leon, with thofe of a eonfiderable part of Metier in whS 
n^ contained the infre Weft and North coafts of the Peninfula of Yucatan Thefe 
tWo coafts are furrbunded by a large chain of flioals, (knds, and rocks ; the terrible 
rfcmains of the lands, the fea has fwallowed up. 

This Bafon, which I fliall call the M„icm, terminates at Cape Catoche 
about 72 leagues from Cape St. Antonio, the moft Wetterly point of the Me of 
Cuba Between this ftrait, and a line drawn from Cape Gracias a Dios to Point' 
Negrd m Jamaica, Nature has formed the fecond Bafon of the Weft-Indian Sea- it 
IS lefs than either of the others, to which it ferves for a communication. This Bafon 
might be called the S,a <,/ Honduras, after the Bay of that name, of which it 
makes the moft remarkable part. Its boundaries on the fide of the Continent, from 
Cape Catoche to Cape Gracias a Dios, are all the Eaftern fide of Yucatan, and all 
the North coaft of the Province of Honduras, as the Spaniards call it. The waters 
running continually out of this Bafon into the Meiican Gulf through a very narrow 
ftrait, ought to aft with the greateft violence in the Bay of Honduras, and, in- 
deed, this Bay IS full of overflowed iflands and rocks, fome under water, and fome 
,uft level with It, fand-banks, &c. and all the Eaftern coaft of Yucatan, which lies 
open to Its affion, is entirely torn and pierced With lagoons: tltoughout ihe 
whafc may be feen the ravages of a flow but continual inundauon. * ' ' '■ ^' ^Og ' ^ 
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The third Bafon is bbunded dn ihie Weft by the Mexictn coaft, on the South by 
that of Terrt-Firma, to the Eaft end VfiA bf chains of illanda : i£ ve compare it 
mth the two others, we ought to give it thfc name of the Sautbem Bafim. The 
Spaniards, who firft difcovehed the fea which is on the other fide of the Ifthmus of 
FaAama, gave it the name of the SoUth-Sea, aiid called that of which wc arc fpeafc- 
ing the North'Sca. It }}^\csa'fii0k^mc9 called the CMrib^an-Sati which name 
it would be better to adoj^ than to Iclre -iiliis fpace quite anonymous. It Tprcadt 
|it>m Eaft t oWg ft» iind the ocean breaks in though a greSt number of inlets between 
the Caribbee IQa^. Its waters, which may be faid only td Hide along the coaft of 
Terra-FirnM} beat upon the Mofquitd Ihor^ .and that c^ Cofti Rica, which ar« 
dire^ly oppoied to its action, with great riolence : Uicfexoafts, irfsmnfequencej^UP 
overflowed, and cut into great lagoons and lakes. The ravages or the waters are 
equally fenlible m the fea, which ia full of ftioils and fands. The optnlng of thii 
Bafon, between Cape Gracias i Dios ahd Jamaica, is quite filled with (and-banksi 
loaded trith rocks and little iflands. The environs of the Cape, efpecially about 25 
leagues off*, fliew nothing but overfiown marks, the terrible number of which often 
dsccivi the efibrts of the mariner who has got sniongft cbem. 

This is pretty nearly the phyfica! divifion of the Weft-Indian Sea. Tbedivif}oA of the 
iflands which bound it on the fide of the ocean appears more complicated t it is 
founded on their reTpeAive fituations, or on the relations that the courfc of naviga- 
tors has prtxlaAed. We fttall bkfptt this divifion from the Soatb. • 

From the nth degree to the j8th of North Latitude is a tradkeA chains tyi^ 
marly N. and N. N. W. of fin^l iflanda, of which the targefi U hardly 18 leagues 
kmg. Thcfe the fiilt difcorerers calM thtj»tilaj, or Forward Iftands; becanfe they 
Teal^ fornri a barrier advanced towards tbt ocean. The SpmHK ntfvigttton, who 
traver&d (hvoogh the little channeU that fepanite them, to~ paff into the inner part 
of the Weft-Indian Sea, diftingliiflted them by ^ general nanre of Windward IlIaAdsi 
and at the fame thno c^Hd thoTc the Leeward lOands, xtAath \»f from' £ift to Wefk 
akmg theeoaft of Teri^FirmajfromthdmoftSoothcmftifikge toCapeChicbibaeor, 
or Coqutbacoa, tf we adopt Uie vicious ^pellaiibn of foitors. The i^Ads, which 
ahnoft always blow EaOerly, {heW iteniraHy this diftiftAion betwttenr the iftatiSs which 
lie more to- the Eaft, and thofe which are more di^n. The Ancitles, a» Windward 
Idands, are ftill called Caribbee IHes, from the name o£ the firit inh^tutants, exter- 
AinAed a long titae fince by the CbrilBaife of Europe v the unfoi^tHnfle remains of 
wham, mixed #tch fome N^roes^ whole mcdEord wCre fM6d by them aAd Ikved 
Stoea ftiipwreek, have lately fcJlcn under the yrfte in the Xfltfud of St. Vincent. 

At the »8th degree, the cufvatuie 6£ the Caribbean chain ends. This rounding 
coo^rehends feVeral fmall iAands, wUcb the En^ffa caM the Leeward Caribbees. 
At ibis aidiag the Ime beads all at; oncCr add fttwches otot 10 the i. and N. W. ji}^ 
TUa leogiheBin^ affords us fncral dhrifions. 

The iOanda on the Eaft, which ace the mod^ coofideFable of this fea, have beea 
C called. 
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called, in their whole extent, the Leeward Iflands, for the fame reafon as thofe 
which we juft mentioned on the coaft of Terra-Firma, and by fome the Greater An- 
tilles, to diftinguifli them from the Antilles properly fo caHed. ■ 

Before thefe great iflands, there ftretches out a fecond chain c^ fmall iflands, long 
and narrow, placed in fand banks, fome of which are of a prodigious fize. . This is 
the extenfion of the line to the N. W. to wl^A-tbeyfll^ the general name of Ba- 
hama Iflands, or Lucayos. r- '. 

The fubdivifions of thefe diffci^nt archipelagos arifi from,_xbe particulat- 
'groups of iOands in this long fcries -, fo the name of Virgiif Ifles diftinguifhes 
that clufter of iflands and rock& which filt up that part of the fea between tbe 
' '^Mward Caribb9ig^nd.Pqctb Rico : and the flames of iflands of Efpiritu Santo,- of 
Cayques, of Turkifli Ifles, &c. have been given to feveral parcels of rocks and 
£ind5 which divide the Lucayos. Herrera, who called by this lalt name all the iflands 
to the NoeA. of the Greater Antilles, evea thofe of Florida, makes three grand fub- 
divifiOQS of them, which we do not repeu here, becaufe nobody lias followed: 
him herein. 

This general view of the Weft-India Iflands natutally leads us to fome reflexions. 
«n their formation. 

ONE cannot help regarding them as lands which have efcaped the irruption- of 
water ; and, whith ever way we confider them, we fee nothing but the remains of an^ 
hnmenfc (hipwreck. The Caribbees principally appear to be only the fummits of 
mountains, the lower chain of which, at prefcnt under water, is diftinguifhable in the 
channels of different breadths which feparate thefe iflands.: fome of them are fix 
leagues broad, others. lo or 15 i but in all of them we find a bottom at- lOO, laoi 
or 150 fathoms. There is between Grenada and St. Vincent a little archipelago of 
,16 leagues broad, known under the name of the Grenadilles, or Grenadines, where 
in fome places there is only 10 fathom. To this we may add, that^ in all the An^ 
dlles, the principal mountains,, which Jie in the fame dire6tion as the chun of iflandsv 
are all volcanos, either now burning or exdnguiOied •, and we find throughout, the 
marks of a fiibterraneous fire, which muft have joined its efforts to that of the 
ocean, in the^^neral irruption. 

Though philofophws try in vain to find out what was the firit cauft of this 
irruption, or what was that of the particular inundations, which have drowned 
whole countries,, and left others uncovered ; or thofe exceeding great accidents^ 
which have overturned a part of the earth's furfece, and totally changed its face i 
it rs certain that thefe gi^nd changes in nature are attefted by the moft authentic 
' monuments. The knowledge and proofs of them are almoft coeval with the greateft 
antiquity, and tradition has preferved them among the moft uncivilized andmoft dilbant 
jiations. ■ Tb« principle "of thefe' aherations is to be found in the waters which fur- 
round 
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round the globe, and which ai5l in all direftions on its furface. Europe has not fuf- 
fered lefs changes than that part o.f America we are- now confidering : and the 
ancients, who lived nearer to the titnes when thefe ftrokes happened, were as well 
convinced of it as the nacuralifts. of our own times. " It was- not enough (lay* 
Pliny, B. 6. ch. i.) for the ocean to furround the earth and coDtinually wear away 
the (hores, it was not fu|teent for it, by opening a paffage between Calpe and 
Abyla, to have abforbed^ fpace as great aS-it already took up ; not contented with 
having fwaUosyd up tSc lands which filled up the Propontis and Hellefpont, it has 
befides deftroyed t whole country beyond the Bofphorus, fo that it has at laft joined 
ufelf to the Paludes Meotides, which have only been formed at the cxpence of the 
regions they have overflown."' 

Thcfe particular deluges, in conjiinftion with great earthquakes,, and eruptions- 
caufed by the volcanos and fulphurcous earths, are futHcient to account for aU'the* 
revolutions, both fudden and'progreflive, which, change the furface of our. -'globe* 
The continual agitation of; one elehienc agaiaft another, of the earth which. Swallows 
up a part of the ocean in its interior cavicics,. of the fea which tears off. and. carries 
away great .portions of the. land in its abyfles, iS' the great caufe ' of- thefe inevitabla 
changes. To this we may add, the motion of the fea from £aft to Weft, a motion 
imprcHed on. it by. th3t-wJ)icbi(farries.che*wboIe ghibefroih Weft toEafl:; thisrmo^ 
uon is much greater at the Equator,, where the globe, . being more raifod, moi^s •!□ 
a lai^r circle.. THus it is that the fea. feems to break.all the dikes that the land 
oppofes to it,, and that it opens itfelf a-number of pall^gcs, in places,.where the topi 
of mountains which' by their great. height efcape being overflowed, compofe at 
prefent the Caribbce Iflaods.. Allthc, parts-of thefe iflands which' are-expofed to chc-- 
Eaft, that is, to the Ihock of the waters, are-ci^t and. woro away id. their wholi 
extent: the fea, which continually beats its waves ^ainft thefe {bores, renders them 
almoft inacceflible : the harbours and places of Iheltcr are on the oppofite fide~, 
which is generally diftinguiflicd by the name of .B*^-/«/T*, while thc'Eaftern coaft 
is called Cfl^w-/«Tf. 

In the fame manner Nature has formed' the North- Weft iflands,' which we have 
comprized under the general name of Lucayos Ifles. Thefe, much more flat; than 
the Caribbces, may be confidered as the furfaces, not immerged, of fevcra! large 
fond-banks. We may eafily conceive, that, the lands of which they made a part 
being upon the whole more elevated than tbofe from which the Caribbees havebeen 
detached, the water ought not to have cut them . in fo precife a manner, and has 
overflown them with a lels quantity.. 

We might confirm thefe remarks, and fcveral others, as well by the phyfical ap- 
pearances, the difpoCtion of the ftreams of water, 8:c. as by. the natural produftions/ 
which Would all tend to prove that the iflands of the Weft-Indies have been torn 
from the Continent; but we think that thefe new proofs would be unnecefl&ry 
ia fo-general an account as this: befides, the boondswc.fct ourfelves will onlyj 

fuffer- 
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fiiffer IK to give a fgcciad nUtion of each objeQ:. We fhall now go on to confidec 
the climate, produAions, u)d commerce j which offer us fo laige and fruitful a 6eld» 
that we are lefi cmbarrafled in the choice, than in the manner of comprifing, in a 
(hort AS well as interefting manner, the objefts which prcfent (hemfelfes on all, 
fides. After having finllbed this parr, we fhall enter into the political divifion of 
the Weft-Indies, by treating fcparatcly of the po&BaiSi^f each nation. The Phi- 
iofophical and Political Hlftory of the ladies, a work fufl .of acutenels and genius, 
will be of great ufe to ijs in this part of .our work; and we ihall agprepriatt to our- 
f«lves fevcral piecea of ic which we could noc have treated on better than that 
author. 4 

§ 3- 

THERE are but tvo fealbns in the Weft-India Tflands } the dry, and the rainy. 
By their lituatton between the Equator and Tropic of Cancer, they are fubjed taJbme 
difierencM, which arife from ths polltion and qualities of the foil. The heat it con- 
tinual ^ it increafes from fun-rife to an hour after noon, and decreafes aa the fun 
defcends. The thermometer rifa to 44 degrees, ibmetimes even co 474, above the 
freezing point. Nothing is more rare than temperate weather ) ibmetimes, bdwd, 
the fky is covered with clouds for an hour or two, biR there are never four days in 
[he year in which they do not fee the fua 

Wherever the wind does not blow, one it fcorched % and yet all the winds arc noc 
cooling : it is only the Eafterly winds which moderate the heat v thofe from the South 
w Weft affiird fittle relief, but they are more rare, and lels regular than the Eafterly. 
This Eafterly wind is not perceived in the idapdi before lune or teti in the. momii^ ; it 
ireflwns as the fun rifea above the horizon, and diouniflies as the fun defcends, and 
£aUs calm aboijt the evening ; but it is only ahing the coafts, and not. in the open fea, 
riutt thia wind conftantly moderates the ezcefllve heat of the climate. 

The rains liLcwile contribute to cool the air of the Weft-Indies. In gene^ 
lal, thefe rains are fo common, and fo plentiful, efpecially during the winoer^ 
which hfta from the middle of July to the middle of 0£babcr, ehat, accrading to the 
bcft (^iftrvaiiions, they yield as much -water in one week, ts £alls to ouc cliinate in a 
year. Thefe rains, Q> filucary sgatnft the heat, are, at the fame time> accompanied 
with all the dtl^reeable and bad e&S^ of an- ezcelBve dampnc^ : the fruits rot, 
Hon rtifta from nooming to night, meat cannot be kept frefh loag^ thsuL twemy-fbut 
hours, anfi it roquirea continual attention, andprecautbns m preferve &ed^ ludl ths 
feafon comes to fow them in the ground. 

To thefe inconveniences of periodical rains fuccecd ihofi <^ bimkanes and euth- 
quakes. Ahurncane is a violent, wnd, moft common^ accompanied with rain, 
l^unuig, Aundn-, and earthquakes, and alwijn wlh thcrooA terrible anddeftiuc- 
Ifve citcumftancet that the winds can produce. It teata: upc the laigeft ncea by 
dto loots, ihnw* down the inoftfoM buildings, and deftrnys the jlaMaionai yoo ojc 

would ^^ 
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^uld fancf It was the laft convulfions of Nature, juft ready to expire. As none of 
the hurricanes come from the Eaft, that is, from the great lea, to which the Caribbee 
iflands areexpofed, one is tempted to think that they are all formed on the continent 
of America, by the impetuous concourfe of oppofite winds. The earthquakes are not 
quite fo frequent as the hurricanes, but are fometimes more terrible and deftru£tlv& 
. The climate of the contiunt of the Weft Indies, that is, of thofe parts which lio 
near the fea, and which ardcoKipnfi!tt*4>etween the Ihore and the chain' of mount- 
tains nearly parallel to #, throughout-^fe^ greater part of this country, nearly 
Tcfembles thfkAf-die ilUnds ; and, in general, there are only diftinguiihed two feafon^ 
the wet and dry. \he rains caufe periodical ^undadons, by the overflowing of tb« 
riven 1 and the offenfivenefi of the excefllve naoifUire produced by them, is yet more 
augnaemed by the deKrudire exhalations which they fpiMd-imke^Mi^ the corrupdoti: 
of vegetables, animals, and of dead fifties, which the floods bring lyith them, the 
ftagnant water colle&ed in the low grounds, and in certain plains of a prod^ious- 
extent, as in tboC: near the banks of the Orinoco, ftill add to thefe inconveniences 
The gceai rivers Gtuated beyond the Tropic have atfo their r^ular inundations; but 
thefe arile firora the melting of the fhaw in. the diftant mountains from whence the][. 
take their fourcesv 

The F^utar wbds likewife cool the lands within the Tropics, as tHey do the iUandst- 
On the coaft of the Caribbean fea, the wind is generally between the North and Eaftt 
The Wefterly wind, which upon the other coafts is perceivable aimoft all the year, is pre* 
dominant here onlyi in the moiuha of December and January. In. general, the winds 
are more tegular upon the coalis which look to the South, than upon tbofe whoft 
ifypa is.different; and every where they are fubjeffc to particularities, which arifa 
irom the jettings outand in of the ihore, more or lefs conliderable,. and. which teo-* 
der them more ot le& regular, and. more or lefs fenfible: 

The hurricanes are never felt in that part of the continent-oppofitetotbe fta of thei 
Weft Indies, and earthquakes are vary race there;, but they often fuffer whirlwinds,. 
called tomades % thefe are fudden, dangSrousv and impetuous fqualls^ which arc com-* 
tnonly againft the r^ularwind, andwhofc duration. is veryvfliort ; they. likewife have 
Jbme periodical ftor/nsy pcoduced by the northerly winds, efpeciallyintbe months 
of December and January. All the fides of the mountains oppc^ed to this iea 
do not afiTord one volcano ^ indeed, we fee fome peaks of hills,, which look liks 
decayed ones i. ic is. towards the South Sea that all tliefc burntog mountains ■ are coU 
Ica:cd together ;. and in.this partitis^whereearthquakcs ibmeiimes happen, and over, 
ttjrn the whole futface of the country., 

A perfon of a humane- difpofition,. ^0 oonfiders' tfic climate in generalof th» 
Weft-Indies, both cm the continent, and in the iOands, cannot help deploring th» 
infatiable defirc that carries'fuch.crouds tothefe countries. . Thi»clitnatcv at all timet 
dangerous to a European, deadly during^ fix months of the year, infectious to ftran- 
gers, accuftomed to a tenperateair, to a convenient way of livings and to a wholefomo 
ft Dj izoi nourifliment,. 
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mourifhrnrot, becomes foon their gr^vc. The molt moderate computattons make che 
iofs of the Englifli, who go to the Weft Indies, amount to four tenths; thtt of the Freocti 
to three tenths. It is very remarkable, that, on the conttneDC, which is much more un- 
vrholeforae than the idands, the Spaniards do not lofe more than one tench. This effe£t 
of their conftitution, or temperance, gives them a tnanifeft advantage over the tvra 
other nations! andicfeenv as if Nature had dcftined th«aro occupy the Weft-Indies, 
to enrich the indtiftrious nations, who could ode hue nerl^ with its produdHons. 

It will be eafily perceived that we fli^^f^rat enter into a d^il of thcTe precious and 
plentiful produftions ; each of them,, conildered feparately, f\uaflui;g fofficient 
nutter for a particular tnatife, to a phijofophical, a commereial, or a political writer. 

§4. 

WE ftwU place, coafarmable to the general fenfe of mankind, gold and filver at 
che head ef theJe produAioHs. They do not, excepting the gold mines of Sc' 
Doming properly belong to the Weft Indies, not eren tht^ of Mexico. The 
filver mines of this country are indeed found near the fiiores erf the Weft-Indian fta, 
ju well as in the inland parts ; but the firft are much poorer, and, at pivlent, they do 
not work any which ate not at a great cUtt'ance from the fea> for fear they might be 
cxpofed to the invafioa o( foreigners. The mines of Peru belong ftiU lefs to the Weft 
Indies ; but, as it is through their fea that a part of their produA is brought to Europe, we 
OMy comprehend them in this account. The moneyers of Meraco make annually twelve 
or thineen millions of piaflres, the ii»b part oearfy of gold, the reft of filver i about 
half this.comes over to Europe, a lixth to the Eaft-Indies, a twelfth to the SpemA 
tQands : the reft runs by an infenfiblc tranfpiration into foreign colonics, or circulates 
in the empire. It is commoQly fuppolcd, that the miocs of Mexico employ about 
40,000 Indians, under the direflion of 4000 Spaniards. 

According to the moft moderate computation, the Spanifh mines have lent into 
the metropolis, from 1492 to 1740, that is, u the fpace of 248 ycata, more than 
nine millions of millions of piaftres, the kaft part of which has remained with the 
original mafters ; the other has been fcattercd over Europe, or carried bto Afia> 
From the firft of January, 1745, to the laft of December, 1764, we are not reduced 
Co conjeAures. During this period, Spain has received, in piaflres, 27,027,896 of 
gold, and I26,7Y)8,258 piaftres 8 reals of filver; thefe two united form a mafs of 
153,826,154 piaftres and 8 reals. If we divide this fum in eleven parts, we (hall 
find that the common annual returns have been 13,984,185^ piaftres. We ought to 
add to thefe riches thofe which are not regiftevd, in order to avoid paying the duty, 
and which may amount to about a fourth more, and we Iball find, that Spain receives 
annually from its colonies about 17 millions of piaftres. We may obferve, that thefe 
mines might yield much more, and that they are inexhauftible, liocc there are new ' 

ones contiauallj forming. • LjOOQle 
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After ffM and Olver, cochineal is the moft {>ntcious article of tfiis palt of Atnerlci, 
if it ii not the moft lucratire upon the whole. New Spain alone rem&ins in 
pofl^Oion of this rich produftion, without which we could not dye eithtf purple or 
fCflrlet. Independently of what it furnidies Aflawith, it fends every year id Europe 
about 2500 furrons, or hags, wfiich are fold at Cadiz one i*iib another for 8,00 piaflrei 
each. Icis a Tcry corvrid<Mb|e produce, which cd^;s ho trouble to the Spaniards. 
Tiwy likewife have the bmirlAigo, the culture of which having been tried fuccelHvety 
indi^tenc places, fcemAxed at Mexico, and St. Domingo, in the Wefl Indies, a« 
it is at CaMHnayiJpon tbe Continent^ a littlb moire advanced towards the North. In 
the Spaniffa poQe^ns are likewife found tke belt wo6db for dying, as blood- wood, 
fuftlc, atul wbat is called tbe wood of Cafn[fechy, of logwood. I ffiall not mention 
feveral other produ£bi<»is of an inferior kind, bofK by their nature and their 
quantity *, tbey ffaall be fpecified when we run over the particular jffeficffions of the 
Spaniards. 

Cacao ifl «noi3ier precioiu produ^ioti, of vthich tbe Spaniards carry oii a great 
trade. Tbey reckon that the annual crop 6f this fruit is mot^ than 100,000 fanegues, 
of 1 10 pounds each. Thefe come moAly fium the province of Caraccas : the fan^ue, 
which there cofts feldom more thsi> 6 or 7 piaftres in mercantile commodities, is fold 
Co the public at tbe fixed price of 38. Europe receives from 50 to 60 thoufand 
oi tbefo fan^ati; the reft are ctiftributed in Mexico, Popayan, and the 
Cganries. 

Si^ar is the article in the Weft-Indies, afibr gold and filver, which defcrvcs the 
moft anonion : its produce, and that i>f its eztrafts, knomi by thie name of rum and 
moloffis, is more important tlian that of cofiee, cotton, intfigo, in a word, of all the 
othen put together. It is almolt peculiar to the Iflands -, with that they procure every 
thing needful or agreeable to the inhabitants. As thefe Iflands wiH be more or le^ 
Specified, we muft rcferve, for that part, the enunrfrations of the richncfs of this 
produce, and now go on to the! manner ol carrying on the trade ia the Weftern 
Iflands. 

is- 

- EUROPE is continuflHy'enriched by carrying conftailtly to America not only 
idl the goods «^ich it produces or manufaAures, but likewife thofe that its flilps 
fetch from Afia or Africa. The^dircft commerce of its own commodities, anet 
many imported from the EaftJndies, and wKofe value has' doubled in Eu- 
rope, is without doubt very great -, and the only one which comes near it ii 
that of the N^rocs, which they purchafe, together with other commodities, on the 
coaft (^Africa, to fell them again in the Weft-Indies. This trade, to the difgrace 
of the age, has fo deeply taken root; it is become fo neceflary to the prcfent ftate 
«( affiurs, and our wants have juftified it in a manner fo abfolute, that it is now 
^ a ridicutous common-place to cry oar againft the barbarity a^^ cradfy. rf 
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it. Wc have feen that Las Cafas gave the firft idea to replace the cojirened hxat- 
ricansj who were fmothered \yj thousands in the mines, with blacks who were infidels. 
This diabolical idea was but too much foUow.ed. The inhabitants of Africa fold one 
another j all the Europeans bought them : but, as they had not all mines to work, 
thofe who were obliged to make plantations began to employ n^roe-flares for thiK 
work i and foon all the illands were cultivated by AfricMis. badly fed, half naked, 
beat, and ufed more unmercifully than the moft ftiAb(3rn beafts of our country. 
Every year about 52,000 Haves are carded from Africa Hb the Weft-Indies. The 
Danes carry away about 3000, the Dutch 6000, the Freoch i3od6,''^e EngUlh 
have all the reft, which they diftribute irt their colonies : they fell.about 3600 to the 
French, and near 4000 to tbk Spaniards, the only people having any pofleOkips 
in the Weft-Indies whb do not go to the markets for flaves on the African coaft. 

This trade of Negroes Is carried on freely by all the merclunts of thefo 
different nations, as well as the commerce of Africa, or the mothcr-countryi 
with the refpeftive colonies : but, at the fame time, ^e intereft of each 
oadon has made them exclude all others the entrance of thdr coktnies 1 and it is 
only the moft prcQing neceflity which has engaged the Englifli and the French 
to except fome places and fomc certain goods. This excluflon might eafily be kept 
up by thofe nations which only have the pofleflion fA iflands ;. but Spain, which tus 
an immenfe extent of couocry, of which it cannot fuf^ly all the iahalutants, is puc 
to much more expence and caution : hence the number of guarda coftas continually 
cruiiJng on the American coafts i and the contraband ve0ek, ftill more numerous, 
who, notwithftanding their vigilance^ continually furnifli the Spaiuards with Euro> 
pean commodiDes,, which the dcGcienc Gipply of their mother-country makeithein 
Itand in. need of.. 

All the trade betweea Span and. the Weft-Indies b carried on in the royal- aikb 
privileged fleets. The (hips known under the name of galleons were alone em- 
ployed for a. long fcries of years id tbia traffic :. but, at prefent, the. privileged 
fleets fct out from Cadiz every two, three, or four years, accordii^ to the demand 
•r circuraftances. They are commonly compofed of 15 op ao merchant-fliips,. 
uodfcr convoy of two men of war, or more, if there is any apprehenfion of danger;. 
Wines,, brandy, and oil, fotro the moft bulky part <&■ the cargo j the richeft is com- 
pofed of gold and filyer.ftuffs, galoons, cloth, linen, filks. Uc^ hats, jewels, dia. 
vionds* and fpices.. 

The fleet fees ofl^ from Europe in-the.month-of July, er, at the liteft, in the be- ' 

paning of Auguft, to avcdd the dangers which the violent North, winds in the open 
fea might produce* efpcciallj near the ports, if it flwuld fee off in another feafon. The 
flcetjuft ftops.atFQrto-Rico to take in refrefliments,. and gets to Vcra-Crua, ftoin 
whence iis cargo is carried to Xalappa,. about a- third of the diftanoe between thi» 
pott and the city of Mexico. The time of the fair which is held there, is limited 
l^kwtQ fMLmonthsi. ii b,. howcycTi- Jometimci prolonged,, at the "qw^ tLiAOQic 
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merchants of the country, or of thofe of Spain. The proportion of the metals and 
merchandize determines the gain or lofs in the exchanges ; if one of thcfe obje&s is 
more plentiful than the other, the fellers or buyers are neccffarily lofcrs. Formerly 
the royal treafure was fent from the capiul to Vera-Cruz, to wait there for the fleet ; 
but fince this key of the New World was pillaged in 1683 by the Buccaniers, fo 
famous in the hiftory of the Weft-Indies, it remains at Puebla de los Angeles, which 
is 43 leagues off*, tilt the arrival of the fhips. 

"When the bufinefs is finiflied, they carry on board the gold, filTcr, cochineal, 
furs, vanilla, l<^wood, &c. The fleet then (hapes its courfe towards the Havanna, 
where, after having been joined by fome regifter-ihips (the name given to mcrchant- 
Diips which, paying a certain fum to the government, have the liberty of carrymg 
goods to the Spanifli fettlements), fitted out for the Bay of Honduras and fome other 
ports, it fails to Cadiz, through the Gulf of Florida. 

. In the interval between one fleet and another, the court of Spain flts out two 
men of war, which they cally^rcfKM, to carry to Vera-Cruz the quickfilver neceflfary 
for the working the mines of Mexica The Azogues, to which there are fometimes 
joined two or three mcrchant-fliips, that are not allowed to carry any thing but 
Spanifh fruits, in their return are loaded with the price of the merchandizes fold 
Ence the departure of the fleet, orwith the produce of thofe which were left on 
credit. If there is any thing ftill left behind, it is commonly brought back by the 
fhips of war, built in the dock-yards at the Havanna, and which always go to Vcra- 
Cniz before they fail for Europe. 

The commerce of the Southern coaft is carried on by private perfons invcfted with 
a privilege for that purpofe. This trade was a long time open to all the fulgeAs of 
the Spanilh monarchy, and is ftill fo to the Americans. Thofe of Europe are much 
worfe treated. In 1728 there was formed a company at St. Sebaftian, in Bifcay, called 
the Company of Caraccas, from the name of the American province where it has its 
port and warehoufes: it has obtained an ezclufive right of carrying on a cor- 
respondence with this part of the New World, and fits out every year four or five 
fliips from the place of its origin, which return to Cadiz : their cargo principally 
conflfts of cacao. 

■ This ftiort flcetch may give us a fufficient idea of the commerce of Spain in the 
New World. The Weft-Indies are the center of it It is kept under by abfurd 
regulations, hindered by all kinds of obftades, both natural and artificial, cramped 
by a thoufand chains, and yet this commerce is the richeft in the univerfe. What 
then ought the countries to be which fupport it without interruption ? 



„t.h?,§<: 
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P A R T II. 

Settlements of the Europeans. 



H. 



lAVING conGdered the Weft-Indies under thegeneral views which the geo- 
graphy and nature of the country prefent us with, without entering upon the detail 
of obfervations which thefe objects would af^rd us, without number; we Iball 
proceed to cooSder thefe r^ions in a political light. This part ought not to be fa 
concife as the firft i but, as it is very dry in itfelf. it will be proper to render it 
interefting by giving the particulars of what we have only mentioned in generaL 
As the method we have prefcribcd to ourielves in this general cxpofition impofes on 
lis. the neceffity of being as fhort as poflible, we find ourfelves in the midft of an 
•xcefllve abundance oi matter, more perplexed to chufe, than to defcribe. 

The Weft-Indies, confidered relatively to the Europeans their poifcflbrs, will be th« 
objedl of three divifuns i the firft will comprehend the Spanifii Krritories, the lecond 
the Englifti, and the third the French. The Danes and Dutch have fo few poffiffioia, 
ia companion of the three others, that they do not defcrve a particular fefUoiu 

Of the Spanifli 'T^ritortes, 
§ I. Of the Continent, 

SPAINr which firft difcovered and conquered, the Weft-Indies, ftill pofielles. 
■Imoft all of it, notwithftanding the repeated attacks of the nations who havedif- 
membered it of fo many couDtries in Europe. Befide its two iftsnds, aod half of: 
St. Domingo,, which alone ace much greater than all die idands in the remainijig 
Archipelagos (^ the Weft-Indies, it claims all the country con^riled between che 
liver MUniGpi and- the mouths of Rio Orinoco-, which compotes an extent of ftione- 
more than 1600 leagues in length, reckoning only from Cape Co Cape.. On this- 
immenfc coaft the firft country that ofiera itfelf to our confideration, is LOUISIANA,, 
beyond the Tropic^ The low and maritimo part of this great- territory belongs 
naturally to. the Weft-Indies. The Mifliffipi, after a known courfc of moi* than^ 
-00 leagues, falls into the fca in this country through feveral openings- This river,, 
throughout its whole courie, is the boundary fixed, by the laft treaty of peace, betwaen 
the Englifli-and Spanifti empires. in America, the navigation of it being left free to- 
the fubje£ts of both nations. It has formed a great part of Louifiana by the prodi- 
gious coUeftions of leaves, rulhes,, branches and trunks of trees,, which it is always, 
bringing down : this mafs, pullied back by the fea, foon acquires, a folidity, which< 
continually increafes the length of this part of the Continent.. , rodo *^Q03lC 
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The navigation of the Mifliflipi, both upwards and downwards, is alwajts^low, 
and conftantly attended with danger. At 24 leagues from the Tea, on the left fide 
of the river, is New-Orkans, .the capital of this country, built by the French. 
It is a handfome town^ the ftreets of which are quite ftraight, and cut each other at 
right angles 1 they form 65 pieces of buildings, each 50 toifes fquare, divided into 
1.2 allotments, to lodge .lb many inhabitants.. The houfes are all furrounded with 
canals, communicating with each other,, and which were thought ;U}folutely necef- 
faVy for the dmes of the rivers overflowing. The greatell fhips may lie clofe 
to the Ihore,. along the quay, on the banks of the river.. On both fides of the rtveir 
we find a icries of plantations, rarely interrupted) below New Orleans they do not 
Kach above five leagues diftance % going up the Miltiifipi tbey extend to 10 leagues }. 
and all along this 15 leagues of cultivated land is a .dike neceflary to prefcrve the 
l^ds from the fioods, which come reguUrly every fpring. Throughout this whob 
fpace, the land, quite fenny, is very favourable to all productions which require a 
tnoi& foit If the earth is the leaft flirred, it opens a fruitful bed for rice, maize,. 
and all forts of puHe and grains, except wheat, which exhaufts it- tn putting forth 
too much grafa.- The climate of Lower Louifiana is kfi healthy than thofe more di£- 
tant from the fea:- ita^heat is about that of the Southern provinces of France. 
. This colooy, in its moft fiourilhing ftate, never confiftcd of mare than 5000) 
whites, even reckoning among this number 1200 men which formed its mihtary 
force i and this number is much dimini&ed, fince the giving up lAuifiana to 
the Spaniards by Fiance has Induced tnsny <^ the inhabitants to go to Weft. 
Florida. < 

This fihgular ceHion, as a judicious' writer c^errest has been equally Rurtful to> 
the two crowns, which are equally weakened by tc; one in lofing what it has ceded,, 
the other in accepting what it cannot keep ; the extraordinary a£t of giving a pec^Ie- 
like a flock of fheep is almofl as much provoking as tho cruelty which attends the taking-. 
poflci&on by. new mafters. General Orciily, the worthy- fucccflbr <rf the Piaarros and". 
Almagros, and alt the bloody invaders of America,, joined villainy to borbsrity, tO' 
deftroy the unfortunaK who could not refolve to pafs under a new yoke without- 
fighing. One might fay, that the entrance of the Spaniards into an .American terri' 
tory is always to be marked with violence and flaughter : : if. you have the courage to ' 
i<:dlow. ihcm, their fooffteps are continually drenched with tears^ and blood. . Ol'ye. 
Americans of the North, when will yc avenge the New' World for thefe cruelues I ■ 

Louifiana, io its preTcnt ftate, is of. no ufe to the Spaniards %. it is a prey which < 
the Engliih colonifts will not fail to enrich ihcmfelves with, in the firft war. 

From the Rio Mexicano,. which divides Louidana on the Weft from New Mexico, 
to the mouth of the great river Del Norte, or Rio Bravo, at the 26th degree of. 
latitude, is a great extent of country, watered by many rivers : its Qiores are low 
and overflown ; the inland part is only inhabited by wild bulls. We meet there with -■ 
ibmc wandering nationsi whole vagabond way of life has fparcd them from the yoke. 

AU- 
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AH this part b comprized by the Spaniards in their kingdom of NEW LEON; but 
it appears that this new kingdom oughtto be inclofed between Rio del Norte and the 
Tropic; it will then take up a fpace as defolate, though lefs watered, than the pre- 
ceding. The inland part is mountainous, and contains feveral mines. 

Near the Tropic begins the part of New Spain which is inhabited, « leaft that 
part which has any relation to our Map, and to its objeft. 

Panuco is the principal place of the province of GUASTECA, which borders on 
New Leon. This town is fituated on a very deep river, whofc fand-banks, at its mouth 
hinder theentrance of any (hips but thofe of araiddle fize : it is the feat of a bilhop, 
and they ;reckon in it 500 families. In the inland part of this province of Guafteca, 
where they gather the cochineal and feveral grains, are very rich filver mines ; and 
beyond its confines are the Zacatccas, which are compofed of about 15 different 
mines, all equally abundant. All its fliores are low, overfiowed, unhealthy, and full 
of fdli-marflies. 

Leaving Guafteca, the province of TLASCALA takes up the whole coaft 
■quite to Vera-Cruz. This province reaches from one fea to the other : its climate 
at leaft in Aeinland parts, is healthy ^ its foil fertile and plentiful. It is more inha- 
bited than the other provinces ; and its inhabitants, who are the Icaft opprefled of 
any in New Sp^n, owe this favour to the alliance that their republican anceftors 
made with the difciplined robbers whom Cortez commanded, and who fubdued the 
Mexican empire. They are the moft intelligent of all the Americans fubjeft to Spain. 
Their ancient capital, of which they have taken the name, and their new one called 
Puebla de los Angeles, have feveral manufaftures: they make there cloth tolerably 
fine, ftu^ of cotton which are much liked, fome filks, good hats, galoons, em- 
broidery, lace, glafs, and a great deal of iron ware : to thefe advantages is joined 
chat of the (ituation of the laft city. All the inhabitants of Mexico, who muft pals 
dirough its territory when they go to buy the European merchandizes at Vera-Cruz 
have found it convenient to provide thcmfelves on their journey with all thofe things 
which the fleet does not furnifti them with, or which it fells too dear. The clergy of 
Fuebla are fo exceffive rich, that the bilhop has for his part a revenue of 240,000 
piaftres. 

On the Weft of the province of Tlafcala is the province of MEXICO, with the city 
(^ the fame name, the capital of the Weil- Indies, and of all this part of the New 
World, fituated in the center of the dominion. It is the feat of the government, 
the place where the money is coined, the abode of the greateft planters and the 
richeft merchants. It is built tn the middle of a great lake, about 30 leagues in 
circumference, which is very irregular, and divided into two parts by a very narrow 
neck of land : the paflagc to it is over five caufeways, raifed in the lake ; the form 
isfquare ; the ftrccts of Mexico are large, ftraight, and well paved ; the public build- 
ings magnificent, the palaces grand, the fmalleft houfes convenient. Its circuit, which 
cakes in Tome very ornamcntiil walks and delightful gardens, is about two leagues round, )o[c 

Its "^^ 
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fts inhabitants are noc more than 60,000 fouls. They are compoTed of Spaniards^ 
Maogrelst Indians, Negroes, and Mulanoes 1 in fhort,, men of all the tints that the 
mixtuFe of vbite, copper-colour, aad black, can produce. Their enormous, riebes*. 
end OiockiRg luxury, can only be' paralleled by the excefs of their fuper^tion, and- 
ilic CDTTuptku) of their morals. 

The city of La Vcra-Cmz, by which* that of Mexico as well' as a great part ofi 
die SpanilK empire carries on its coFrefpoDdence with Eun^, is fituated ac the 
£a(bem extremity of the province of TlaTcala^ in the midft 1^ a fiuidy plain. The- 
rains make it veiy unhealthy- from April to NovMnber : molt of its houfea are 
bulk of wood^ and the number of Spanilh inhabitants is ^xnX' three thoufand- 
Mulattocs or. Mongrels, who call themfelves whitt^.^ The harbour^, wiuch will onljiL 
<ioDtaia 30 or 35. Hiips, and thefe fomettmes expof«d to terrible accidena from the 
ftiry of the North-£aft winds, is formed by the Iflajid of St.- Juan de Ulu?^. 
covered with a fijuaiv cafllej fumifhed with- a numerous artillery- and a (mall garri- 
&n. The royal armada, deftined to provide Mexico with the merchandizes of Eu* 
rope,, and to carry bacL the riclies of the New Worid to the Europeans, arrives at 
this port, which is as bad as it is poorly defended, , but b-almoft tbe ooty. one to- be - 
found in the Mexican Bsfon: 

Leaving Vera.Cru2, we meet with the fliore of the province of gOaXACA : like- 
that of Tlafcala, it is fituated on both the fcas, between which the communicationi 
is through fomc defiles in the Southern chain of mountuns, and fajr/the rivers - 
Alvarado and GuaBahnakoa^ which empty tbemfelTes into the Gulf of Mexico,' one- 
oh the Weft, the other on the Eaft. The mouth of the firft, defended by a- 
fidalL fioit, affiuds a o^rabte good< road for Ihips. At 45 leases from this^ 
mouth, towards the SouthrWeft, is builc the capital, in an s^reeable aftd fertile.- 
valley, which Charies- V. gave to Cortez, -with the lirlc of Marquis del Valle. Thb - 
vaUey is^ftx leagues longr and &ur broad rits fugar attd fruits are fo gpod,.thtf the; 
fwcetmeau-af Guaxaca are reckoned the beft in America^ its city has few inha- 
bitants, many convents, and 3 very rich bifhop.^ The leafl difficult pailage fromi 
one Ita to die other is- by the river Gaazahualcos to the port de la Veoto& in the - 
Gulf of Teguamtfiec.- , The cKmate of this, province is pretty good.. If breeck- 
horfea,. large cattle,, and many Iheep, whofe wool is made uie of in the maoufaftures > 
of laFucblK. Mulberry-trees are tiere in fuchjiombersi that they could make more-- 
fiUt thaa any other province. The mountain of Cocola, which -feparates it fromi 
Tlafcahin ift'dogtees latitude,. has mines of gold, and . filrer, cryftal, vitriol, and' 
diflerent: forti of precious ftonss^ 'Hiele- mines are. but poorly worked i but the- 
produAioBs the moft attended to, and which make Guaxaca moft commended, be- - 
caufe th^ make, a capital o^kA. m. the trade, of. Mexico wich other na^ns, are-- 
cochineal and vanilla. 

Every body knows ac prefinr, thkt cochineal, which was fuppoled a long while .- 

to be a Sad, ia >a iafeA, of the fiie and fhape of a bug. This ui&«% feeds upcHi > 

E a,priekly/ 
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aprickly flirub which they call Nopal, full of a red juice, to which the cochineal- 
probably owes its colour.. They have every year three gatherings, which are fo 
many generations of this animal j and after the cochineal is dried, either in the fun 
or by -the fire, it will keep both its colour and its virtue for ages. They gather it 
.in many parts of New Spain, efpccially in Tlafcala, Chiapa, &c. but no where in 
liich plenty as In Guaxaca, which produces likewife the beft vanilla ia the Weft- 
Indies. This is a little pod, whofe inner part is lined with an aromatic pulp, full of 
an oily and balfamic liquor, in which are a multitude of black, fhining feeds, almofl: 
imperceptible-: ic'is the fruit of a plant which attaches itfelf to trees like ivy, and 
delights moftly on the fteep. mountains. The Indians, the only cultivator? of vanilla, 
gather thefe pods from the end of Sepienrber to the end of December, and diy them 
in the Ihade to preferve the>ii ; the ufe of them has pa£ed from the Mexicans to the 
Spuiiards, and from -the Spaniards to other nations. Vanilla is particularly ufed to 
perfume chocolate, and the nuns o£ the city of Guaxaca have the moft dexterity 
and reputation in thb branch of American indullry. Vanilla is likewife ufed in 
tobacco, as the Eaftern nations make ufe of the wood of aloes. 

The province of Guaxaca, on the Eaftcrn fide, is feparated from the great Fenm- 
fula of Yucatan by the little Province of TABASCO, which lies on the Southern coaft 
of the Bay of Catnpeche. It is neither healthy nor fruitful ; it is fuppofed, on 
feme foundation, that it has given its name to the acrid foetid plant that has had 
fuch good.fuccefs in our Continent. There is a large tree, peculiar to this diftri^» 
whofe leaves arc like thofc of the orange-tree } it produces round black fruits, of 
an agreeable fmell, and of an acrid tafte •, the Spaniards make ufe of them to feafon 
their victuals, and call them Tabafco pepper. The fea-fliore of Tabafco, quite defti- 
tute of harbours, prcfcnts the mouths of two large rivers, both fifing in the neigh- 
bourhood of the South-Sea ; one is known by the name of Tabafco, upon which 
ftands Villa Hermofa, the contemptible capital of the Province j and more to the 
Weft, inclining to the South, Chiapa de los Indios, which may be regarded as the 
metropolis of the original Mexicans. This laft town is only inhabited by Indians, 
who arc tbeie to the number of 20,000. It gives name to an inland province which 
bounds Tabafco on the South, and. whofe territory, well cultivated, is exceeding 
rich in all forts of produAions : the European fruits, and efpecially apples and pears, 
have there an exquifiie tafte ; and it breeds a great many horfes, which are thought 
the beft in the Weft-Indies. The inhabitants, as induftrious and intelligent^ as thofe 
of Tlafcala, have, befidcs, the advantage to be friendly, amiable, and to cultivate 
all the arts and ^reeable exercifcs. They -are the only Mexicans who have any tafte 
in their works : they are painters, muGcians, and poets ; their language is as foft as 
their manners. They we particularly expert in making piftures and cloths of fea- 
thers, that have never been imitated elfewhere, and figured fluffs of different 
xolourcd wool, which the beft artifts in Europe might not be alhamed to own. ^^I^q [p 
thefe .advantage* the Indians of Chia.pt owe to their infend fituation, Jo the barren- o 
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nets of their mines, but moftly to the famous Las Cafas, their biihop, who prote^led 
them Againfl; opprcflion in the beginning, and obtained privileges for them which 
the conquerors have always refpcfted. Their country, which belongs to the 
Audience of Guatimala, is bounded throughout its whole Eaftern fide by the great 
liver Sumafinta, which falls into the fca on the coaft of Tabafco; its mouth is a 
lai^ lake, not deep, where feveral other rivers empty themfelves, and whofe low 
^d marlhy banks are covered with thofe trees fo ufeful in dying, known by the 
name of Lt^wood, The buccaniers, in the laft century, being obliged at the peace 
to give up their maritime expeditions, fettled themfelves on the fliores of this l^oon, 
and became logwood-cutters. The trees they cut down, and which afford the wood 
for dying, would be very like our hawthorn, if it was not fo large : the trunk is 
fometimes high and ftraight, but more commonly Ihort and crooked ; there are fome 
which are 6ve or fix feet in circumference, and thefe they are obliged to blow up with 
gun-powder. The fap is white, and the heart red j this heart part, cut away from 
the fap, is what is carried into Europe, to die purple and black. The bell logwood 
grows in the high and dry grounds about Campeche ; and this town has given it iti 
name, as it has to the Bay on which it is fituated, and to the Weftern coaft of 
Yucatan. 

YUCATAN lies between the Gulfs of Campeche and Honduras, both formed by its 
projeAion into the fea. It is a very large peninfula croifed diagonally, in its greatefi: 
length from South- Weft to North-Eaft, by a chain of mounwins, which decreafci 
as they approach to Cape Catoche. All the part to the Weft of this chwn is dry, 
and deftitute of rivers i but the water is every where fo near the furface, and fea- 
fbells are in fuch great numbers there, that it is viflble this hnmenfe country formerly 
made part of the fea. 

On' this fide, which we may call Spanish Yucatan, at fifteen leagues from the 
Northern (bore, is built "the city of Merida, defended by a citadel and fome fol- 
diers. The Governor and the Bifliop of the .province refide there. It is a hand- 
fome city of a fquarc form j with ftratght and fpacious ftrcets, cutting each other at 
right angles j the houfes arc of ftone, and their artificial whitenefs is very hurtful 
to the eyes in this burning climate ; there are about 30 churches. The greater part 
of the inhabitants pafs their life in idlenefs, fupported by the continual labour of 
the Indians. 

St. Francifo dc Campeche, upon the Weftern coaft, is the fecond town in the 
province i it has a good citadel, a large harbour not deep, a dock-yard, and many 
merchants. This city was taken in 1^85 by the Englifli and French tuccMiiers, who 
plundered every place within 15 leagues round it for the fpace of two months j they 
afterwards fet fire to the fort, and to the town, \^ich the Governor, who kept the field 
with 900 men, would not ranfoin ■: and, to complete this pillage by a fingular piece of 
folly, the French buccaniers celebrated the feaft of their king, the day of St, Louis, by 
buvning the value of 50,000!, fierling of Campeche wood, w^ioh vzi a part xi£ 

ijieir 
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their . Jhare of the booty. Several years before, tlua city of Gampeche had betn 
taken by Chriftophcr Mims, afterwartjs Sir ChriflK^her, a famous captain of the Eng- 
lifh buccaniers : as he inarched in open day to the a03ult, druiiu beadng and oo- 
loi^rs ikying, the old privateers of Jamaica advifed htea »ot to veoture ia 'much, and 
to make ufe of a ftratagem, the fuccefs of which th^ leprefeoted to him as in- 
fallible ■, " I am come here," anfwerod this ipagaaoimous pirate, ** to gain a vie- 
tory, not to fteal one." 

The climate of Yucatan is very hot ip the fummer, wluch begins in Aptil and 
ends in September ; the winter is tolerably cool* except in the montiis of January 
and February, which are almoft as hot as tbcnuddte of fununcr. In the ridge of 
mountains there is a much purer air,, aod the Indians there arrive to a very 
«»ld age. Thefe Indians arc very numerous i their lands being happily deftitute <^ 
mines, their population has not been worn out as in the countries which abound 
more in metals : they are mtldi friendly, laborious and temperitto ; they are of a 
Ihort ftature, but of an a^veablc look : thofe of the North and Weft, bdng obUgedi 
to labour in the £Ut-works, or .to cue logwood, are more miTerable. The others 
beep flocks, cultivate the fields of maize, and gather the cotton which abounda in' 
their forefts i this article makes the prmcipal revenue of Yucatan, as wax* fkins,. 
copal, ebony, Campeche wood, and fait, are the objefts of its commerce. 

It is well known, that cotton, the produ^ of the two worlds, is. nothing elfe but 
a very fofc and white down, which furrounds the feeds of the plant and of the flifub-- 
which b<;ars ks name ; they feparate the down from the lAcd by means of. 
a very fimple machines it is. diftinguUlied into two kinds, the cotton wool, and- 
t^e cotton in thread;, each of which is. employed for ionumarable ufes in- manu— 
features. 

We ought naturally to fpeak of the Eaftem fide of Yucatan, after having de«- 
Icribed that which is beyond the mountains-,, but the divifion we have fixed on*, 
obliges us. to defer this- part to the artlck of the EngUIh territories. 

We fliall now transfer ourfelves t» the little Pravince of VERA-F AZ, that borders . 
en a pan of Yucatan on the South. The Dominicans, vHo preteod to have madet- 
aconqueft of it by fpiritual arms, without the aiUftaacec^ fokiiersj have.giveo ic 
this name of ** True-Peace ;" yet, notwithftanding their conqueft, a ^at number - 
of its inhabitants live free on the mountains, where they follow^ the religion- and-' 
cuftoms of their ancellors. It produces abundance of cotton, gums, refios, and: 
medicinal drugs ; its rivers afford the bcft fifli in America: i: and in the pluns near 
the AcafabalUanr they cultivate nuilk-meloni, one t^ the nwft delicious pioduftiona. 
iof the Weft-Indies. 

The Province of Vera-Pa^ the laft of this fide under- the Government or Royat: 
Audience of Mexico, liet at the bottom of the Bay of Honduras; this bottom,. 
which, is prodigioufiy full of fifli,xhe Spaniards have called by the particular name of the 
Gulf of Amatique,, u^oa which they have the. harbour o£ St. Thomas o£ Caftilh^v 

The 
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The Qulf is itTdf the difchaige of anotlier much fm^ller, called Golib Dolce, which 
.may be confidercd as the inbuth of the River Acafabaftlan. The communication of 
OM Gulf with the other is a ftra^c between two rocks, within gun-Ihot of each other. 
The merchandizes of GUAiTIMALA watt at the Pwt of St. Thomas, to be ex< 
■changed for thofe fent there from Europe, m three or four middlo-lized veflels, 
which commonly arrive in the months of July and Auguft. The way from Guatt- 
mala to St. Thwnaa, about fixty-five leagues long, is next to that from Acapulco 
^o Vera-Crox, through the Province of Mwdco, the communication moft followed 
betveca the Sea of the Weft-Indies and the South Sea i it goes through plains 
which are inhabited and fruitful ; for the laft 15 leagues only it is over mountains 
where we' find propw roads and baiting-places. T^fp pnncipal commodity of the 
'Province of Guarimala is the produA of its Indigo plants i a kind of flirub, about 
two feet high» from which, after having bruifed and macerated them in water, 
is got a blue fubftance or ftecula, called Indigo •, it ferves for feveral ufes, the 
laundrefles ufe it to give a blue colour to linen, the painters in their waihes, and the 
dyers could not make a fine blue without it. Thefe plants, whofe native countries 
are the Eaft-Indies and Africa, have been tranfplanced into America in modern 
times. The culture of them requires as much care, as the different preparations, 
which follow the gathering them, to extra£t the coloured matter ; they require, a 
fat dofe land, well-^ig^d-, they grow up to maturity in about two months, and 
laft about two years I but as they do not exhale enough air and dew through their 
leaves to moiften the ground, they foon exhauft the foil which nourilhes them. 

The Port of St. Thomas, we have juft mentioned, is in the large Province of 
Honduras, where begins a new Audience. Guatimala, which has been no more for 
thefe two years, fince the earthquakes have fwallowed it up, gave its name to the 
yrhoic government, which reaches upon the two feas from Chiapa and Vera-Cruz 
to the Ifthmua of Panama. This city, the third of the Spanilh Empire in America, 
had 40,000 inhabitants of all colours, Indians, Negroes, Mongrels, and Spaniards. 
For two centuries they heaped up riches, which are now returned for ever into the 
"bowels of the earth, from whence they were taken. Thofe who only conpder the 
great convulfions of th6 globe as obje^s of calculation, make the lots, fufiered by 
the deftruftion rf Guatimala, amount to fifteen millions fterling. 

The Province of HONDURAS, the moft Northern of its government; compre- 
hends a<x only all the Souch fide of the Bay, which has given it its name, but like^ 
wife a great part of the coaft to the South of Cape Gracias a Dios : this, at lealf, 
is the pretenPion of the Spaniards; but, as almoft all this coaft is entirety occupied 
by the Mofquitos, a free people, allies, and under the proteftion of the Englilh 
who are fettled among them^ we arc obliged to throw this part of the defcription of 
the Continent into the feftion dcftined for England. 

Upon the coaft of Honduras, the Spaniards only polKls two fmall towns, that of 

Omoa, fortified for fome years, whofe harbour ii cxallent for the largeft veflels j 
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and that of Truzitlo^ear C^pe Honduras, which ftill carries on fomc trade, efpe- 
cialljr with the contraband fliips. The capital, called by the Indians, Comay^ua, 
and by the Spaniards, Valladolid, is thirty leagues from the Tea on a great river. 
The feat of the bifhopric has been transferred there from Truxillo j it is the refi- 
dence of a particular Qovernor, and they work feveral filver mines in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the labour of thefe mines, and of feveral others they have been forced 
to abandon, has depopulated a province, which enjoyed the united advantages of 
the fruitfulnefs of the foil, and the heatthinefs of the air, at lead: in the inland 
parts. They gather maize, cotton, wheat, honey and wax, in abundance ; and its 
paflures feed an incredible number of cattle. The objects of its exportation to Eu- 
rope are reduced to fkins, caOia, farfaparilla, wool of the Guanaco, and filver i all 
thefe in but fmall quantities. The Guanaco is a wild fpecics of the Lama, commoa- 
ly Itnown by the name of the Peruvian Iheep ; it is ftronger, more aftive, andi 
lightfrthan the domeflic Lama, running as fwift as the flag, climbing like the wild 
goat : it is covered with a Ihort reddifh-coloured wool -, although at liberty, the 
Guanacos like to join together in Hocks, fometimes to the number of two or three 
hundred; they chufe the North, travelling among the ice, and JceCping a, little 
above the fnow, for fear of the heat of the low grounds. When they are hunted 
for the fake of their ft;eccs, if they gain the rocks, neither hunters Bor dogs, can 
ever reach them. 

After Honduras we me^t with NICARAGUA, which, in like manner, ftretdies 
from one fca to the other. The Mdfquitos, whofe country it originally was, en^ 
joy fiUl all the EaAern part, which we fhall referve for their article. The Province 
of Nicaragua is inhabited by the Spaniards, only towards the South Sea ; its cli- 
mate is the moft pure of any in New Sp^in. Here are all its fruits andgrain, and the 
greater part of thofe of Europe^ a great quantity of fugax-canes, and of cacao,, 
which is as much cftecmed as that of Caracas. It furniOies, bcfides, timber, cots- 
dage, piich and tar^ wax. See. The inhabitants, who are more impatient of the 
yoke than the other Mexicans* cultivate their lands with Ikill, and fucceed very 
well in the making of cotton. Leon, their capital city, is fituatc at the headof thp 
Lake Ltndiri, which may be reckoned the beginning of that of Nicacagua : its. 
port upon the South Sea is at Realejo, fourteen leagues to the Wefl:. Grenada, the 
lecond town of the province, is mueh brger» finer, and. more populous than Leon,. • 
£:om which it is diftant about i8 leagues to the Ealt; its fuuation upon the lake 
brings the merchants there^ and renders it one of the greateft marts between the 
' two feas. AU thefe cities are famous in the hiftory of the buccaniers, who. have, 
'more than once, plundered or ranfomed them. 

The. Lake of Nicaragua, properly fo called, is of the Ihape o£ a parallelogram, 
sounded at the corners ; it is forty nautical leagues long, and fifteen or fixtecn 
broad. One might think, that this immenfe refcrvoir has been formed in one of 
ihofc fliDcks, whofe marks arc fo evident in all the Wcft-Indics. Its Weftem e»- , 
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tremity is within three leagues of the South Sea, and, thereabouts, the great chain 
chat runs through the Continent leaves a vacancy of twelve or fifteen leagues. The 
mountains, which furround the lake, have fcveral volcanos near each" other, and 
fome of the illands in it are likewife burning mountains. 

The great River St. Juan, more than thirty-fix leagues long, fervcs for the dit 
-charge of its waters into the Weflr-Indian Sea, as well as for the tranfport of goods _ 
from one fea to the other. Several rapid falls render its navigation difficult, and the 
Indians are the only ones who know how to get over thefe obftacles. This river is 
defended by fome forts ; the principal of which, eredled on the Southern bank ac 
the entrance of the lake, is built on a rock, wherein they have cut a ditch fix feet 
broad ; it is mounted with twenty-five pieces of cannon, and has a garrifon of one 
hundred men, the greater part of whom are criminals condemned by the Spaniards 
to the military fervice. The fliores of the River Si. Juan, near the fea, are fre- 
quented by the EngUlb, French, and Dutch fmugglers, who carry on a great trade 
there. The Lake of Nicaragua is well ftocked with fifh j it has a periodical motion of 
flux and reflux, but, the water not being deep, will only admit Eat-bottora vef- 
fcls, the only ones which arc ufed in the trade carried on by the city of Grenada 
with Canhagcna, Porto-belo, Sec. and, as the feamen of the lake are the moft 
awkward of any in all the SpaniJb fettlemeats,.-the navigation of this little fea is 
«f a tedioufhe& as rirelome to the palTengers, as hurtful to the merchants. 

At the beginning of the New Hifiory of Jamaica, in three volumes, full of pani- 
cuUr defcriptions- and very curious pieces, is placed a general chare under the name 
of '*'The Environs of Jamaica;'* this- chart, which feems to have no other relation 
to the wo^ than by its very fingular name, is- fervilely Qopied from the large Chact 
d the Weft-Indies, mentioned in the Introduftion. The- engraver, who aflbmcs 
the title of Hygrogapher to his Majefty, has only added a ftraight of about a 
league broad, through which the Lake of Nicaragua communicates with the South 
Sea. This perfon has not perceived, that, if fuch a comnuinication had exit^ed, 
k would produce a new order of things in the government, trade, and navigation of 
the Weft-Indies. It is thusj, however,, that blunders and falfiiies.are multiplied in. 
geography. 

From the Lake Nicaragua to the Ifthmus of Panama, «Acrc New Spain ends,', 
the Continent, more narrowly confined between the two feas, comprehends twO' 
ftnall provinces, that of COSTA-RICA, and that of VERAGUA,. both traverfed'bjr 
motint^ns coyeied with impenetrable forefts. Thctr foil is dry,, their climate un- 
healthy; but they have mines of gold and HlveE, and their rivers roll down grains- 
of thefe metals ; this is enough for the Spaniards, who, as may be eafily judged,, 
have depopulated them as much as po&ible. 

Carthago is the capital of Cofta4t,ica -, it is fituated- ar nearly an equal diftance 
from the two feas, on a fmall river which falls into the South Sea, about twent]^ 
kegues off, towards the SouthrWcfl : it iiftill a mart b«weca the two feas, and its. 

merchaoiai 
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.merchants trade with Porto-liclo, Carthagena, the Haratina, &c. TI»e principal 
:port on the Weft-Indian Sea is at the moqth of the river, which the buccaoien have 
named Carpenter's River i it is one of the grand rendezvous of the European con- 
traband trad.ers. Between Veragqa and Gofta-Rica, you tneet'mth the Bay deJ Al- 
•mirante, formerly called, by the fame buccaniers, Boccatoro (inft^d of Bocca del 
Tore), from the name of one of its openings. This bay has fame Mcellent anchor- 
ing-places ■, and, from the top of the mountains that iurroimd ic on the South, one 
may difcover the two feas, when the weather is clear. . 

Almoft all the provinces we have juft run over, and which make up the greatw 
part of New Spain, are fuuated in the To/rid Zone. The air is exceffiTe hot, 
damp, and unhealthy, upon the coaft of the Weft-Indies. Thefe pernicious qualities 
STC mu£h kfs fenfible near the South Sea, and hardly at all in the inland parts of 
the country, where runs a chain of mountains, that may be confidered as a con- 
tinuation of the Cordilleras, 

The quality of the foil follows thefe variations t the part cxpofcd to the fea of 
<he Weft-Indies, as we have already obfcrved, h low, nurlhy, (werflowed in the 
xainy ftafon, covered with impenetrable forcfts, and quite uncultivated j it is a defert 
and deadly frontier, which defends the moft diftant fettlemcnta of the Spaniards, 
better than ibrts and r^iilar troops. 

The population of- New Spain is not lefs variable than the foil j thofc who have 
written tlut there wece ten milliotii of inh^itants before the Conqaeft, hxve tnani- 
fcftly exaggerated the number: fome reduce it vt prefent to 900,000 fouls } 
others make it amount to three millions, and focne others .to five millions ; we may 
perhaps, by a reafonahle computation, fix it at four millions. The moll dilHnguifhed 
inhabitants are the Spaniards fcnt by the court to enjoy the places of goTcrnmenc : 
.for the Creoles, rhofe defcendenta of Cortcz and bis foldiers, who conquovd this 
vaft coanxtff without the leaft eiipence to Spain, are debarred from all emptoy- 
inents, civil, military, or religious. It is faid, that they have naturally more life, 
courage, and j&ivity, than the Spaniards who come every year from Europe, to 
take from them what they regard u their patrimony. It is certain, diat they are 
commonly richer, and of a more difl:ingui£hcd birth. The conftant preference 
given by theminiftry to the European Spaniards ftifles the good qualities of the 
Creoles, and deftrojrs all their greatnefs of fool -. the habitual unjuft contempt which 
ihey uadergo, has, at laft, rendered them really contemptible ; to all the vices 
which can arife {rom an idle life, the heat of the cUmate, aiid a pleaty of tU things, 
(hey-add the moft vile and fcandalous fuperflitioB. 

The Montis, bom of Spaniards aad Indians, who form the third order of in- 
kabitants, are ftill more debafed. The Cre(^s retura to this mixed race as much 
liumiliation as they receive from the Europeans. 

The Blacks, who come after the Creoles, are not numerous ; thefe are Qares that 
IUXU7 alone has iotraduced, they have a right, like their maftcrs, to ppprefs 'theLi|c 

Indiaxu^ 
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Indians, who owe them an implacable hatred. The laws have endeavoured to keep 
up this entnitjr between the two tiMions, by caking fuch meafures as will prevent any 
connexion between them. . The Negroes are prohibited to have any amour with the 
Indians, under the penalty for the men to be mutilated, and for the females to be 
very rigoroiiQy punilhed. 

The Mexicans, reduced at firft by their conquerors to the flat? of domeftic ani- 
mals, owe the eaiing of this (lavery to the indefatigable endeavours of Las Cafas, 
who had the courage to reprefent at the court of Spain that they were human crea- 
tures. No one is ignorant^ that, at this time, the ingenious batchelors of Sala- 
manca had proved on theif defies, that chefe unhappy wretches were, a middle fort of 
beings between a man and 3 monkey. Condemned to work for their opprenbrs, 
who never have reftored the lands they robbed chem of, thefe are now obliged, ac 
leaft, to provide them well with food, to give twenty-four piaftres a year to thofe they 
employ, or a part of this fum proportional to the time they have ferved. They can* 
not go out of the territory wherein they are cftabliflied, and a very fevere lawprohi- 
tnis tHem from carrying or making ufe of fire-arms.- 

The Indians are divided intd diftri^s, the common extent of which is about eight- 
or ten leagues, and the adminiftration trufted to a Chief of their nation, who bears- 
the name of Gacique ; his -dignity is herediury : his office. is to preferve the police,. 
to receive the:tribute of the Indians who work on their own account (as the tribute 
of the others ii kept by the mafiers they ferve), to prevent their Sight by having^. 
them always under his eyes, and not fuficring them to enter into any- engagement 
without his confent i and, laftly, to make chem march for the bu0ne& of the go- 
TernnKnt. As a reward for tbefe fervioesi this kind of ma^ftrates have obtained' 
&om the government a right of pofleflion t they are allowed to take from the <»}ffl- 
mon cheft about three-pence every ^ar,. for each Indian fubjeiSt to thetr jgrifdic- 
tbn } the Cacique is befides authorifed to have his Belds cultivated by the young In- 
dians, who are not yet liable to the capitadon, and to employ the girlsy till they arc 
married, in works proper to their fejc, without any other falary bcHdes their maintenance. . 

Each diftri£t is adminiftcrcd under the Cacique by three other officers, who arc 
chofen commonly from, the moll honeft and experienced among the people. 
Thefe are the Tenicnte, the Alcalde, and the Fifcal.. They determine any dif- 
ferences in a . particular place in each diftri^t, appropriated to the ufes of the go- 
vernment, under the name of " The King's Houfc ;" they ace diftinguilhcd by 
outward ornaments. The Alcalde wears a fquare piece of blue cloth, with the cor- 
ners embroidered, on his; left flioulder : the. Teoiente carries a ftaff with a crofs at 
the top: the Fifcal.a key, and a whip with three lafhes, . which are hung to his 
- girdle, to (hew that he is t>oth the keeper of the prilbn, and infli£ter of corrections 
Belides thefe three officers, there is a kind of Secretary, called Efcrivano, belong- 
ing to each Houfe of- the King j his office, in places on the great roads, is princi- 
pally to regifter the arrival and.dcparturc of the nicffcngers fent out by thegOKromenf... ,, 
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Such is the order eftablifhed for the flavery of the Indians, loaded^ befides, with 
a multitude of particular vexatious burdens; the only recompence for all theft evUj» 
is, to have our grain, our fruits, our animals, fome of our roanufadures, and the 
whole of our fuperftitiotis. Thefe harraffings have not, however, hindered them fram. 
regaining, at different times, feveral parcels of the immenfe territory of their anceftors. 
They have purchafed them of the government, or of the grand proprietors. If we 
except the very fmall number of thofc who-gathcr vanilla, it is not their labour 
that has put them in a'condition to make thefe acquifttions' : fome of them owe it 
to their good fortune in having difcovered mines, others to their digging up the 
trcafures which were hid at the time of the conqueft j the greater number draw 
their means from the priefts and monks, to whom they owe this light. 

I'hefe Indians have "but few wants : their boufes are huts, generally in the form of 
a bee-hive, made of poles covered with the leaves of the palmetto, a kind of palm- 
tree, the ftem of which is fmooth and ftraight, about 30 feet high, and whofc leaves, 
nearly of the Ihape and fize of a fan, are all placed at the top. They fleep in ham- 
mocks, made of cotton, or of the plant called filk-grafs. Maize is their principal 
food } and the water in which it has been fermented, their drink ; a few pieces of 
earthen-ware, all their houlhold-goods } Ihoes, drawers, a ihirt, a great-coat of cotton, 
a rulf, and a hat, compofe their whole drefs; and the conGderation they have at laft 
attached to thefe enjoyments renders them more frugal and induftrious. They are 
not permitted to carry any other arms but the bow and arrow, with a kind of axe, 
which ferves them both for hatchet and knife. However ftupid they appear at 
prefent, they regret their ancient government; and tradition, carcftiUy kept up, has 
tranfmitted to them an account of alt the epuelties of the Spaniards, whom they 
curfc fi-om time to time in fongs, which the fathers teach their children. Their re- 
Egion is a medley of the fuperftitions of the Roman church, which they have been 
made to adopt, in accommodating them to the feftiviib and ancient fuperftitions of 
their country. - 

All the male Indians, from the age of 18 to 50, pay a capitaiibn of 18 reals, 16 
of which go into the chefts of the government, the reft is put to other ules. The 
Mongrek, who are reckoned Indians for the two firft gencVations, and the free Mu- 
lattos, are fubjcfl: to the fame tax : they exempt from it the Ncgroe flaves, for whom 
36 piaftres have been paid to the king, at their landing into the colony. 

The Spaniards, exempted alfo from this taxj are fubjeft to all the others. The greatcft 
is that of 33 per cent, of the price of all the goods fent there from Europe : the Old 
World retains 25 under different denominations, and 8 more are paid at their en- 
trance into the New. This ruinous impoft docs not hinder their being afterwards 
fubjcft to the Akavala, a duty of two and a half per cent, on all wares which are 
fold or ^exchanged, and as many times as they are fold or exchanged. After this 
comes the Cruciada, a Bull, which gives great indulgences, and allows them the 
ufe of eggs, butter, and dwefe, during Lent ; it wm fixed> in 1756, at p|u'^/|J 
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ibr every rank. The goverament does not oblige any perfon to purchafe it, but the 
piicfti and nuuiks rcfufe the comforts of relig;ion to all thofe who have not bought 
it t and there is not, perhaps, in all the Spaoifli colonies in America, a man who i< 
fctifible or bold enough to fet himfelf above this tyranny. 

Thefe priefts and monks, wbofe riches, ignorance, and debauchery, furpaG all 
belief, ezhauft, in their turn, the country which they debafe \ ihey rigproufly gather 
the tithes of every thing that is produced i their offices are paid at an exirevacrant 
price; their eftates are immenfe, and daily acquire more extentj it is fuppofed that 
they arc in poflcffion of one fourth of the revenues of the empire, and that they 
compofe about a fifth of the number c^ white inhabiunts. Some of them are born 
in the colony, but the greater part are adventurers who come from Europe, to get 
chemfelves away from the authority of their fuperlors, or to make their fortune in a 
ibort time. The Jcfuits are now no more to be reckoned among the number <rf monks -, 
they were as rich as the others, but in the midft of this ignorant, fuperftitious, and 
depraved crowd, they might have pafled for learned men of decent manners : they 
' became then as dangerous by their behaviour and knowledge as by the flow and 
continual ambition which formed the charader of this extraordinary inftitution. 
Their fuppreffion by the civil power alarmed principally the American fuperftition ; 
hence the Bull that abolifhes the. whole Order, obtained, at laft, ftom Spain, fup- 
ported by France, and the ref% o£ the Houfe of Bourbon. This Bull will quiet the 
greater part of the Americans \ but it is doubtful whether it will exdnguifh the 
party of the Jcfuits m the Spanilh territories : the relentment of this party, joined 
lo all the old grievances of enormous taxes } loans not reimburfed by government ; 
the averGon of the Creoles to the natural Spaniards,^ who poflefs all places, and 
devour every thing t the difcontent produced by the duties of late laid upon fair, 
tobacco, and, efpecially, upon ftampt paper, taxes which are gathered in the moft 
odious manner \ all thefe things have raifed a ferment in the minds of the people, 
that Spain wiU find difficult to allay, without making fome facriBces, and without 
telaxing from its fyfliem with regard to Mexico. This ferment, very apparent in the 
Depudes of the Empire, who came to Madrid to demand juftice of the King of 
Spain, has given rife to a projefi, ia grand, that it appears infane ; and whofc 
iketch (prefenied to the public in 1:773) ^^^ more the air of an Eaftem romance, 
than of a political fcheme. The author is a French officer, who was forced, by 
Ibme unjuft treatment, to leave his narivie country and go to Spain ; at firfl car- 
relled, and afterwards deceived by the Court of Madrid, he became acquainted in 
this city with the Deputies of Mexico, who were tired of complaining to no pur- 
pofe, and contrived with them the projed and die treaty of an exclufive trade be- 
tween their country and En^and. It does. not appear, by his memoir, that he has 
much more reafoo to be plcafed with the Court of London, than with thole of 
France and Spain ; however that may be, the Mexican Creoles, of which he makes 
the Dumber amouoc to three miUions^ and -the Indians, their vaibls iwhi* 
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rffckons between four and fire millions, uniting together againft the Spaniards, their 
common enemies, were to form a republic, under the praceftion of England, by 
the name of the " Imperial Republic of Afcxico." They were to begin by deli- 
vering to the King the Town of Vera-Cruz, with the Fort of Sc Juan de Uloa, 
where they would adnut only Englilh fhips. Immediately after the revolution, cbey 
were to lend, at three per cent, to their deliverers, loo millions of piaftres, taken 
from (he plate in the churches, making twenty milibna ftcrling ; and, if England 
fhould be ei^aged in any war on their account, they crfiligcd themfelves to produce 
a revolt in Peru and Chili. Not to alarm or difguft the fnperftition, the countries of 
Orizavai Xalapa, and Cca^ova, of about 2500 Iquare leagues, which contain all the 
paflages between Vera-Crua and Mexico, were to form a political and religious bar- 
■ier between the Englifli. and Mexicans- Thefe countries, being ereded into a fo~ 
vereign territory for the officer who negociated the treaty, he was. to draw thither 
Europeans from all parts, and Orizava to become the general mart for the commerce 
between the two worlds. 

This proje6: has not been adopted ; and, indeed, ought not, in the middle (£ 
peace. What we find the moft remarkable in it, is, the author, treading in the 
fteps of Cortez, enters into Mexico by the fame port, follows the fame rout, and 
employs only the Tlafcallans, though probably fupported by fome Europeans, in the 
defence of the country become free, as the Spaniard did formerly make ufe of 
t^em for his conqueft. I do not know the means, or the refources, which he has 
laid open to the miniftecs, who were nine months taken up with hu propo&l i alt 
that 1 know is, that,, if Fernando Cortez had, before his depanure, given in a pro- 
jeft to the Court of Charles V. to conquer the Empire of Mexico, with 508 fc^iera, . 
109 fitilors, and L5 hor&s,. he would have paflcd undoubtedly for the moll difttaAed 
of men. 

In the continued defeiiption we have given of the Main Luid, we have ftopc at 
the Ifthmus of Panama, the boundary o{ New Spain, and feparation of the two 
mafifes which compofe the Continent of America. What remuns for iis to de- 
foribe, in former times^ bore die name of Geldtn CafttU ; at prefent,. we may 
comprehend ic under the general? name of T£RRA FJRMA. It reaches, under 
different governments, from the Ifthmus q£ Darien, or of Panama, to tHe mouths 
of the River Orinoco. 

DARIEN, the firft government t^c occursj b that of the IfthmuS' itfelf^ 
do&d up on the North by the fea,- and trzverled through its whole curvature by the, 
high chain of mountains which unites the two Cordilleras. Ic is much more impor~ 
tant for its fituation, than for its foil or burning climate- All its mountains, covered 
with thick forefts, are almoft impal&ble : the rivers, which fall from them, overflow 
periodically, ^IwayS' bringing down muddy and unhealthy waters. The low coaft- 
cxhales pernteious vapours, and we Bud only a few places -cultivated, or proper for 
culture. However, the teafon-of abandoning its ancient capital, Nombce. de Dios. , . .^ 
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(^the Name of God), has been lefs tins deadly intemperature, than the weaknefs of 
the ftiuation, and inconvenience of anchoring. The inhabitants of this town, having 
retired, in 1584, about fix leagues to the Weft, built there a new city, which Chrif- 
topher Columbus had laid the plan of, in 1502, round the I'uperb bafon, named by 
him Fuerto-beUo ; we call it Porto-belo. The entrance is 1200 yards broad, but 
fo ftraightened by rocks, even wiih the water's edge, that it is reduced to a very 
Barrow channel, beyond which the Ihips, once entered, enjoy a perfeil fecurity ; ic 
was defended by feme caflles, which did not hinder the city from being taken and 
nnfomcd four times, by the fiuccaniers, between 1595 and 1678} and, notwith- 
Aanding their additional ibrtiScations, Admiral Ver-non, with only fix Hiips, defv 
troyed them in 1739. The city of Porto-belo ftands upon an agreeable declivity, well 
watered ; it is compofed of two great Ilteets, whofe principal buildings are two churches, 
a good houfe (of the Governor, an exchange, a cuitom-houfe, and feveral ware- 
■ houfe*. The inteniperatwe of the climate of Forto-belo is fo noted, that this city 
has been called the " Grave of the Spaniards." . More than once they have abandoned 
the galleons, who had loft there the greater part of their crew. The Englilh, who 
blocked up this place in 1726, would have been too weak to have got back to Ja- 
* maica, if they had ftaid a few days longer. The inhabitants themfelves do not live long, 
and have all a weakly conftituiion : it is reckoned mean to be one of tliem, and 
we find only fome Negroes, fome Mulattos, and a few Whites, who arc fixed there 
by their employs under the govemmenti The garrifon itfelf, though compofed of 
only 150 men, never ftays in the place more than three months together.. Until the 
beginning of this century, not one woman dared to lye-in there > Ihe would have 
thought her child and herfelf devoted to certain death : ic is alTerted,- that, the domefr 
tic animals of Europe, which are prodigtoufly increafcd in all the parts of the iVew 
World, lofe their fruitfulnefs when tlicy arrive ac Porto-belo j and, ifwejudgeby 
their fcarciiy, notwithftanding the abundance of paftures, we ftiall be led to think 
rfiat this opinion is not without foundation. Plants, tranfpianted into th'ii fatal re- 
gion, where heat, damps, and vapours, are exceflive and continual, have never 
thrived. Tlw environs produce a quanticy of very large toads, nothing like which is 
known in any other part of the world. In Ihort, it would be too lo.ig,tQ mention- 
all the ills undergone in this place, as well as all, the caufes-to which they arc at-^ 
tributcd. The fea at the ebb, leaves on the ftrand a prodigious quantity of black, 
and infeftious dirt, from which exhalcs.a noxious vapour, that is fuppofed to be. 
the moft deftruftive poilbn of all.thofc which are colleflcd together on this peftilen- 
tial coaft. 

Thefe inconveniences have not hindered Porto-belo from becoming the theatre c? 
the richcft trade that.has ever cxifted. Whilft the riches of the New World came there 
to be exchanged for the induftry of the OW, the veffels which fet out from Spain, 
known under the name of galkoos, arrived, laden with all the objctfts of neceflltv, 
sonveniencc, and luxury, which could tempt the owners of mines. The had. qur.- 
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licy of the atr had Bxed the duratbn of tliis fair to fortjr days, and they did r^;ard 
ic as a fmall inftance of mortality when only 500 perfons died in this time. All the 
riches of Peru were depofited, 1 8 leagues from Forto-belo, in the city of Panama, on the 
South Sea. This city is ilic capital of a particular Audience, whofe diftrid takes op the 
Southern coaft of the Ifthmus ; it is large, well-built, pretty full of people, -and fur- 
rounded with a rampart defended by. a great many cannons : there arc 50 churches 
or chapels,- and moft of the houfes are built of Ilofe-wood. The Biy of Panama is 
famous for the filhery of pearls. 

The treafure of Peru was tranfported from Panama to Porto-belo two ways. In 
fummer, they made ufe of mules, who went acrofs the mountains through a path, 
often very ileep and very dangerous, but always pa0able. In winter this communi- 
cation becoming imprafticable, the merchandizes were carried for three or four leagues 
to the River of Chagre, upon whicli ihey did defcend to the town of this name, 
from whence they were carried to Porto-belo, to be put on board the galleons. 

The profperity of the fair of Porto-belo lafted, without interruption, till the tak- 
ing of Panama, in 1673, by the Buccanier Morgan, afterwards Sir Harry Morgan : 
then the miftraft of . the inhabitants of Peru occafioned nownefs and Hops in the 
trade, which increafed the pra^ice of fmuggling. This diffidence and the contra- 
band trade were ftill augmented by the attempts of the Scots at Darien, towards the 
end of the laft century. The peace of Utrecht having taken away the treaty of 
the Afliento from the French, who could make no advantage of it, to give it to the 
EngUfli to whom it produced immenfe riches i the Engliih company, who enjoyed 
the privilege of bringing Negroes into the Spanifh colonies, obtained befldes, per- 
milTion to fend every year a (hip of 500 tons burden, laden with merchandizes* to the fair 
of Porto-belo. Then the fmuggling was immenfe -, the galleons, almoft cruflied by 
this concurrence, were ftill more fo by what the Engliih poured into the ports where 
they carried Negroes. At laft, it was iropoflible, after the expedition of 1737, to 
keep up any longer this trade, and we faw the end of thefe famous fairs, fo envied 
by the Europeans, though one might confider them as the common treafure of all 
nations. After this epoch, Panama and Porto-belo have funk almoft to nothing. 
Thefe two cities now only fervc for a paflage for the Negroes who are carried into 
the South Sea, and to fome other lefs important branches (^ a languiihing com- 
merce 1 the more confiderable bufincfs has taken another direftion. 

Darien is feparatcd from the Government of Cartagena by a deep Gulf, to which 
it gives its name. The Eaftern coaft of this Gulf receives the Atrato, a confiderable 
river, by which the Spaniards bring to the fmuggling veflels which come thither, a 
part of the gold their Negroe flaves get from the mines of Choco. At about zg 
leagues from this river, going towards the North-Weft, "ve find a toJerable good 
port, that has preferved the name of Caledonia^ which the Scots gave it in 1698. 
They difembarked there 1 200 men -, their defign was to gain the confidence of the 
wild Indians whom the Spaniards could not conquer i m fet theni» mik European . 
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arms in thtrir hands, ^ainll a nation they deccfted ; to form an eftablifhment upon 
ihcir tenitory; to cut ofF the confimunication between Cartagena and Porto-belo i to 
intercept the galleons ; and, joining their forces with thofc of Jamaica, to eftabtifh 
a decifive fuperioriiy in this part of the New World. This plan, which had nothing 
chimerical in it, was ruined by the difeafes that dcftroycd the infant colony, as well 
as by the policy of England, who feared left a fuccefs of this nature Oiould re- 
tard, if not hinder, the union of the two kingdoms, which had been already planned, 
and was effcfled a few years afterwards. 
"^-.On the Eaftem fide of the Gulf of Darien begins the Government of CARTA- 
GENA, whofe fca coaft ewends from South- Weft towards the North for about eiglity 
leagues : it is bounded on the Eaft, for near the fame length, by the great River de 
]a Madalena, which hardly leaves it more than 40 leagues for its greateft breadth-j 
thefc arc reduced to 16 or 17 near its Northern extremity. On the Southern fide it 
borders upon the new Kingdom of Grenada. We find there the Port of Saiiiba to 
the North of the capital, and thofe of Sinu and Tolu to the South j this laft town 
^ves its name to a refinous liquor of a very agreeable fmell, much eflcemed for its 
phyfical ufe j it runs from incifions made, in warm weather, in the bark of a fmall 
tree, which is called after it ; it is a kind of pine, growing principally between Car- 
tagena and Nombre de Dios. 

' The fides of the great River de la Madalena are well inhabited ; among other 
towns the moft diftinguiftied is Monpox, a place of much trade. This great river, 
which has a courfe of above 200 leagues, and whofe mouth is much frequented by 
fmu^lers, fcrves to bring to Cartagena the produfttons, the grain, and efpectally 
the gold, of the new Kingdom of Grenada : after feveral days navigation, the boats 
enttr into a narrow channel, which, having been enlarged about the middle of the 
laft century, leads to the fea at a very fmall diftance from Cartagena. In thofc fea- 
fons when it wants water, (and foon it will want it in all feafons, through the negli- 
gence of the government,) the goods are difembarked at three days journey from the 
capital. The gold and commodities of Choco and Popayan come down the River 
Cauca, whofe fource is in common with that of La Madalena, in the Lake Papas, 
near the eighth degree of South latitude, and which, about thirty leagues from 
Cartagena, falls into this laft river, after a courfe of 160 leagues, nearly in the 
iame direftion. 

Cartagena, founded in 1527, was pillaged, in 1544, by the French pirates ; and 
burnt, in 1585, by Sir Francis Drake : the Buccanier Carlifle completed the pillage 
of its ruins, in 1586. It was hardly rebuilt when Poiniis and the French Buccaniers 
took and ranfomed it, in 1697 ; their booty was above 2,500,0001. fterling. After 
this epoch it has had fufficient time to become impregnable, and was not attacked 
till, in 1 741, by Admir^ Vernon, who found himfelf obliged to raife the fiege, 
though he had formed it with 25 (hips of the line, fix firc-fliips, two bomb-ketches, 
and had landed troops enough to conquer all America. d.^^lizci uy ^OOQlC 
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After all ihefe revolutions,. Cartagena continues in fplendor, in a peninfula, 
joined to the Continent by two necks of land, the broadcft of which is not 
above 70 yards. Its fortifications are regular, and after the modern manner. Na- . 
ture has placed, at a little diftance, a hill of a middling height that commands the 
w hole, upon which the Citadel of St. Lazarus is built. In peace thefc works arc 
guarded by ten companies of regular troops, of 77 men each. The city is one of the 
belt built, beft laid out, and beft difpofed in the New World ; th^re are even few m 
the Old which furpafs it. The ftrcets are broad, ftraight, and well paved j the houfes, 
moftly built of ftone, are elegant, and only one ftory high. The cathedral, the ppf- 
laces of the Governor and Bilhop, the town-houfe, and xhe cuftom-houfe, are inagr 
nificcnt buildings. It is divided into the Higher and Lower Town i the Higher is 
i^pon the Ifthmus itfelf j and the Lower, called alfo the Suburbs, is upon a neck of 
land, that becomes an ifland at high water, whofe communication is over a wooden 
bridge. Both towns together mav captain 2 5,000 inhabitants, of which the Spaniards . 
make the 6th part j the Negroes, the Indians, the races formed of an infinite number 
of piixtures, compofe the reft. Cartagena is the feat of a government, fubordinate 
in the civil and military to the Viceroy of New Grenada j of a Tribunal, of the finances, 
of a Bifhop, and of an Inquifition, whofe power and jurifdiftion are very cxtenQvc. 

The heats are exceflivc and continual at Cartagena ; the torrents of water which 
fall without Interruption from May to November,, have this fmgularity, that they do 
not ever cool the air, which is fometimcs moderated in the dry feafon by the North, 
Eafterly winds ;. the night is no lefs fuffocating than the day. The inhabitants pafs 
a fummer of fix months as if they were in hot baths. A habitual tranfpiration gives, 
them the pale and Hvld colour of fick people ; nocwithftanding which they often live 
to 80 years of age. Every thing among. Uicm fliews.afi effeminacy, every thing 
leads them, to inaftion.: indolence is carried fo fac that the rich men and women 
leave their hammocks as little as poffiblc ; their occupation is to be rocked in them to 
cool themfelves j and the greateft misfortune, as well as the laft ignominy, is for a 
White perfon to be reduced to. labour.. The Oaves, black or half black, cultivate 
the rich and numerous produtftions.of this province, and manufafture a fmall part o£ 
them. The fugar-cancs grow there fo fad that they cut. them twice a year, and 
tilt cacao-trees, which are feen In abundance on the banks of the Kivcr de la Mat 
dalena, produce fruits preferred by many to thofe of Caracas. 

If all the difeafea of the hot and damp climate of Porto-bcio are not felt at Car- 
tagena, its inhabitants, in return, are attacked with a hideous leprofy, which fpares 
neither country nor colour. All the lepers are fiiut up, without diftinftion of fex, 
rank, or age, in an hofpital of an immenfe extent, which is built without the city. 
Every one there enjoys a little piece of ground, marked out for him at his entrance ; 
where he bui'lds a ccatage proportional to his fortune; he brings his wife, or marries 
Oicrc, (for this diforder is fuch that one is obliged to ^Uow marriage to thefe wretches,) 
and perpetuates his burning diforder with his pleafures and cxiftcncc. 

D.s.iizodoyUKaiOglC 
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Notwithfhutding this terrible malady, and other inconveniences as numerous a^- 
duignmis;. ^ain bas-^vays been c^tremetj att&ched-co Cartagemi on account of its 
poit, ane:of'the bcltalid'moft convenient th&t'we know'of; it isof twb leagnes ck~ 
' tent, . an.excdlent and deep bottom, except near^ the city, where the water is low, 
and.fo rprinkled over-wich-rock-s, thatit is impoffible to approach-ic, at^eaftfo-as to' 
make good a landing ; there is left a^tation than on the mod ftiU river. The chan-" 
n^of B6cachica<LrttieMboth), an openiiigof three furlongs, was formerly the only 
cm that led to it. Thffc could paft but one (hip at a time, under the crofs batter- 
ing of foteefbw built on bWh'bank^. Tlw Englifti having deftroyed, in Z741, the 
fortifications Ti4Aeh defmded Bocachiea, U^vas fhut up by the Spaniards ; they open- 
ed again an Micient canal; fodiijjoled, that it would be very difficult for an enemy's 
fquadron to force through it-: aSl veHetsncrw enter into the portthMugh>f(i(B paflage> 

At the time that the trade of Peru was carried On by tKc-Way of the galleons, thcfe- 
fliips cxtne. tOiCaiftageRa befibre they went to Porto-belo, and paflcd by it at their 
return. Slice- the fuppreffionof them, the trade of Cartagena, which is prodigi- 
oufly-diniiniflttd> is reduced principally to the fupplying with ftores and provtfions its * 
own govemment^ Choco, and the Kingdom of New Grenada. The returns are- 
heverabovcamilltonof piaftres in ayear. The contraband trlde, which is carried 
on in -a hundred places on this coaft« -takes avray from Spainalmoft all the riches and 
j*rofii of this commercei 

'Beyend the great-Riverde laMadalehai yoa enter intb the Government of SANTA 
MARTHA* which reaches qui» to Ca^^e la Vela on the North fide-, a' chain of 
mountains feparates it on the E^ from^ the Province of Venezuela. All the Nor- 
thern part is full of other mountains-of an excefli« great height, known to all Tai- 
lors by the name -of ** the fnowy mountains of Santa Martha." The air is colder, and 
much more- pure in-this province than in the countries we have juft defcribed. The " 
vallies are very fertile i they produce a quantity of maize, with other grains and 
fruits t efpecially oranges, lemons, pine-spples, and grapes : their inhabitants gather 
IHcewifc a little indigo and cochineal, and cut fomc wood for dying. The mountains pro- 
duce but little gold, but- they find there, emeraldi, fapphiies, chalcedonies, jafpcr» 
and^marblcsmoftcurioudyveined. Upon the fea-coafts, where much fmuggling is car- 
ried on, are fome falt-works, and two very rich fiflieries for pearls, one at Santa 
Martha, the other at Renchtria, Pearls are foundfrom the nwnth of O^ober to 
Mu-ch. Id the time this fiiliery wa« in its fplendor, a fmall Beet of 10 or 12 barks 
fet out regularly from Cartagena, under the convoy of one or two men of war} all 
the oyfters were then deporucd on board the commanding bark, which was called 
the Capitana of the armadilla. They flill employ :^ great many flaves in this filhery, 
and fome are fuch - good divers, that they will Hay for a quarter of an hour under . 
water, and rife with a baflcet full of oyfters. The pearl oyfter is three or four times 
lar^r than the other oyfters, and commonly contains 10 or 12 pearls of different' 
foes : they bury the oyfters in the (and, that the heat may mal^p them rot, and open • 
K of 
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' of themfdves ; after having cleaned and dryed the pearls, they pafs them through 
fieve?, whofe diflirent holes fix flieir refpeftive fize and price i all that are below a 
certain proportion are fold in a lump for pearl-feed, and are of no ufe but in phyfic- 
As it happens fometimes that the flaves employed in this work fwallow the pearls 
in order to fteal them^ upon the lead: fufpicion their mailers make them take a vio^ 
lent vomit. ,- 

The Province of Santa Martha has two principal maritime cities, Santa Marth^' 
and Rio de la Hacha : the firfl is the relidence of the Governor and Bifhop ■, iu 
houfes, builcof canes, are pretty i its harbour large^ convenient, and fafe; the en- 
virons agreeable and fertile. At prefent ij^.conuins but 3000 inhabitants, who car- 
ry on a very rich trade, and make a quantity of cotton, befides the ftuffi of this 
kind brougbc-them by the neighbouring Indians, with their earthen ware, which is 
much efteemed. 

Rto DB LA Ha^a, the capital of a little province inclofed within the Government 
of Santa Martha, takes its name from the river at whofe mouth it is fituated. This- 
city is fmall, and fortified ■, the Indians about it do not acknowledge the yoke of 
the Spaniards ; they are all Ihepherds, and breed very Urge flocks in the fruitful, 
paftures which their plains and mount^ns afford them. As for the reft, the inner. 
part of the Government is very well peopled : it includes the towns of St. Sebaftian- 
and Los Reyes on the Cefare, that of Ocana, at its Southern extremity, on the little 
river Lebrija, which falls into the river de la Madalena } and the cities of Tama- 
lemeque and Tenerife, on the Eaftern bank of that river. 

The Province ofVENEZUELAjoins that of Santa Martha, and fpreads round the 
twofwlcsofthe Gulf of the feme name, that reaches near 30 leagues within land. The 
middle is taken up by a take 20 leagues long and 30 broad, with a circumference of 
8oy and deep enough for veflels of 30 tons i it communicates with the Gulf by a- 
Sttait> on which is built the city of Maracaybo, which gives its name to both.' 
Lake and Stnut : as the Lake receives a confiderable number- of rivers,, its water 
is drinkable, though the tides make it a little brackifh. The entrance <^ this- 
Strait, where there is a bar of a fmall depth, is defended by feveraL forts, which.-, 
have not been attacked lince the laft century, when Sir Harry Morgan, having 
forced the paSfigc, laid' the whole coaQ: under contribution, ranfomed the capital,, 
and burned all the townsoiv the moSt Somhern bank of the lake. 

The length of the Province of Venezuela is about too leagues, with a breadth, 
nearly equal. It is fuppofcd the name of Veneauela, or "^ Little Venice," came ■ 
from the ccfemblance its fmall lagoons, at the entrance of the lake,, bear to thofe of 
Venice. A little time after the difcovery^ Charles V. mortgaged all this province to - 
the family of the Welfers of Auglburg, who had furnilhed him with confiderable : 
loans-, thcfe rich mercharrts fent 480 Germans thither in 1528, whofe avarice and' 
fierccncfs furpaflfed all that, had been feen before in the New World. Haftory ac- 0|C 
-cufcs them of having ma0acredy or caufed to perifli, a million of Indians, and ic 
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docs not appear that the accufation is falfc. Their tyranny ended with a horrible 
cataftrophe, and the fovereign did not think of replacing them : in the excefs of de- 
folation it was looked upon as a piece of good luck» chat the country they had laid 
wafte came back under the Spanilh adminillration. 

Unluckily thefcenes of horror which thcfe Germans had flicwn, were renewed by 
Caijaval, who was intrufted with the government of this unfonunate country ; hc 
fiiulbed the depopulation, and it was Co complete, in 1550, that they brought from 
■4^ca a great number of Black Oaves, upon whom the greateft hopes were founded.-' 
This b' ane of the principa^^^hs of the introduAion of Negroes into the- WeflV 
Indies. The hatritude of tyranny caufcd thcfe wretches to be trea^ with fo much- 
cruelty, that they revolted ; their rebellion! was made a reafon to maflac»- all the 
males, and the colony of Venezuela became again a deftrr, mixei^i^ir^be afties of 
Negrpes, Spaniards, Indians, and Germans. SJfcce th^Hi»«fTt has been no more- 
waAed by its governors % but ic required no lefs than the extreme fruitfulnefs of it^ 
foiU and. the healihinels of its climate, to- repair all its lolTes. The Indians, who are- 
there to the number of more than 100,000, live tolerably happy. The Spaniards give- 
themfelves 10 trade, to planting, and to the feeding of fiocks ; in the large and rich plains 
of Carora, between the Lake and the Province of Caracas, they bring up a prodi^ous 
quantity of European Iheep. ' In the neighbourhood of their capital they cultivaK- 
fugar and tobacco, which are famous over ail America. Maracaybo, the ca^ntal^ 
has fuccceded to the City of Coro, of which we now only fee- the fitcon the Northern- 
coaH } it is, handfbme and well-built ; the houfss, almoft- all regulaiv are ornamented' 
with balconies ; there u a magnificent pariih-church, a fine hofpltal, and four con- 
vents. The inhabitants, who ace about 4 or 5^000, carry on a large trade, and* 
build many (hips, which makes their induftry very diHtnguilhed on this coaft. The; 
other towns of the province arc St. Philip of Carora, TruxiHo, and Merida, within- 
land i Paraute, Gibraltar, and St> Pednv on the Lake, &c. Maracaybo is the na- 
tural mart for their produdions and trade, as well as for thofe of the Nonhem parts- 
of the Kingdom of New Grenada. We IhalL fpcak in another place of the illand»< 
adjacent to the coaft of, Venezuela. 

The Province of Venezuela is bounded on the Eaft By that of CAKAGAS; which' 
rdces up about 45 leagues of the coatV, with an indeterminate depth. This coaft if> 
bordered in its greateft length by a chain of mountains, running from Eaft to Weft,. 
and divided into a number of very fruiifuLvailies, well watered,, whofe direSton and> 
tuning are towards the North-. Je has two maritime fortified towns, Puerto Cabelo- 
and La Guayra : the firft is about the Weftcrn extremity, near to Golfo Trifte : the- 
fecond, 27. leagues to the Eaft of this,, between the Capes Blanco and Codera,. 
though ic has only an. open roadv is the chief place for die trade of the Caracas or 
Guipufcda Company, of which we have fpoken at the b^inning of this workj: 
feated at the footofa very high mountain, the oarrowfiiore, alongwhichitextends,isde.> 
fended by an intreficlimenc well &rnilbcd with arpUery, ai>d commanded by two fbrtf 
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at the bending of the mouniain. In. 1 743, Admir^ Knowlcs made an xttacic, witH'- 
out. fuccefs, on La Guayra and Puerto Cabelo« which, are only petted by failors- 
and fa£tors, the ricit inhabitants refidlng at Leon, the- capital □£ the Province of 
Caracas ; this is fituatcd fix leagues more to the South, on the. other fids of the 
mountains. The valley in which it (lands is a faTanna-.or nieado\«, well watered and 
very healthy, about three leagues long, and near a league broadln the middle; aiui 
whpfe only entrance is through acrooked an<l fteep roacL This valleyis bordered on- 
the Eafi by mountains of an imtnenfe h'eight^ thofe on the Welted' South are 1IR' 
fo high. 'The city is near a mile longj. the houfes .^dkdfamcr^ndiwdl'ornffnenced; 
the ftreets regular, ftraight, and broad, cutting each other at rigbtangtes, and'ter- 
minatin g^a t a magnificent fqp^re in the c^ter. The number of inh^ttantsare about' 
ipax or five..thoufand, moft of them owners of the plantations of oacao, which- 
12 or 13,000 Negr^^yltivate in the rich vallies that divide the chain of thc' 
(paracas, One m^y eafily conceive their luxury.and, indolence; tFltir cacao. is in ge- 
neral the bed in America, it is almolt the oqly thing they cauleto be cuhiTated ; af 
leaft, it is the only, objeft of their trade- 

The cacao-tree is of a middling Gzei, it comes from feeds, piMted at a proper- 
diftancc from each othef. When it begins to ptiHt^out, itdivides into feversltrunks' 
proportionable to the ftrengch of its root; as it grows, thebranch^s, alwt^s diftant 
from each other, bend towards the c«-th* Its leaves are Icng, Ibuwch, of an-agree-' 
able fmcU, and termimted in a poiiitt they would bt very, like the orangc-trceif 
they were.lhiningf From the ftem, as. well as from the brMches, grow» a flower of 
the colour of the jonquil, whofe piftil ioclofcs a huO^ that contaifis the fruit; this 
hufk, which has the Bgureof a mdon, pointed and' divided by ribs well difttn- 
guilhed, grows to the length of. fix or, feven inches, and four or five broad, and con- 
tains 20 or 30 little kernels. While it- grows, ic is of a green colour;- when it be- 
comes yellow, it is a fign the fruit- begins la acquire a confidence ; as ibon as it has a 
' dark muik colour, it tnult be gathered and. dried without delays Each grain of ca- 
cao is inclofed in the diviTions of the membranes of the huik ; the grains, fo pre- 
cious when they are pounded, ferved in their natural ftato for money to the an- 
cient Mexicans, and are ftill ufed for the. fame purpofe among feveral Indian 
nations. 

They, get two crops of cacao in a year, both cqual.in quantity and quality. The 
cacao-tree, which begins to repay the labours of the planter at the end of two or- 
three years, requires amoift land^ ifit wants water, it ceafes to produce any fruit, wi- 
thers and dies. It is not Icis ncceffary to have a ihade to keep it continually trom 
the heat of the fun, and one ought to furround it with more robuft trees, that it 
might thrive under their fheher ; tbey call the& the mothers of the cacao. The 
cares it requires befides are neither troublefome nor expenfive ; it is only fufficient to 
tear up the weeds, which deprive it of its nourifhment. The plantations arc called ^, . .> 
cacao-wiUks, and comtnooly conuin from 500 to 2000 cacao-trees. '^' "'' o 

Cacao 
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Cacao is efteemed by the Spaniards as the maSk valuable predrnt chat Nature has 
given ro America ^ it is the bafe of chocolate, a pafte with which the Mexicans made 
a drink, whofe ufe» adopted and improved by the conquerors in all their territories, 
has been a long time introduced into all Europe. 

In the.Spanifti Weft-Indies, everybody, without exception, take it continually; 
and its eminent qualities have become a proverb there. Chocolate is at once cooling, 
nourilhingi and eafy to digeft i it renews the exhaufted fpinis and vigour ; in fine, 
it preferves the health of the young, and prolongs the life of the old. The plenty 
.4iad fuperiority of the czdia of Caracas, make this' province infinitely the more pre* 
cious to Spain and to its Imjiesi^e have already mentioned the eztenfive trade of its 
Company in this branch, which n iscome of the firft importance. 

The two provinces remaining for ttt at^fcribe on the coaft wc are now confidcr^ 
ing, are thofe of CUMANA and PARIA 7botb of them have but few itJjMtants, 
wad little trade i efpecially the laft, which, iacluding all theaMthr^ the river 
Orinoco to the North of the great branch, is inhabiM^ily by Indians hardly 
known to the Spaniards. The Province of Cumana his a little town of the fame 
name, with a port on the Gulf of Carriaco, for its capital. Ac 20 leagues towards 
the Weft, is the village of Cumanagoce, where the low flat Ihore affords fome pearls.- 
There are feveral iflands on the coafts of thefe two provinces j the moft Eafterly, as well 
as lai^eft, is chat of TRINIDAD, which belongs to Paria, bdng Separated fram it 
by a gulf where che Orinoco makes a rapid currenc i chis currenc throws itfelf wich 
violence into the fea through dangerous openings, which Chriftopher Columbus, in 
1498, called Bocas del Drago, the Mouths of the Dragon. Trinidad is of a trian- 
gular form, the longeft fide about 36 leagues long, the two others 15 and 20. The 
Spaniards have here the Port of St. Jofeph on the Weftem fide, with a garrifon and 
governor t their habitations are but few, their plantations and trade very middling* 
but the ifiand breeds a great number of wild cattle. On the Nbrth fide are the 
iflands of Margarita "and Cubagua, both famous for the pearl filhery, from which 
the firft takes its name ; ii is 1 6 or 1 7 leagues long, with few inhabitants^ but plen^ 
ty of hogs and cattle. The inhabitants of Trinidad and Margarita,- a mixed race 
^ Spaniards and Indians, are lazy, thieving, and fuperfticious j they have about 
thirty Qoops without decks, which ferve them to exchange, by ftcalth, in the neigh- 
bouring iflands, lean beads, and meat dried in long narww flices, for camblets, 
black veils, linen, filk ftockings, white hats, and iron ware. Cubagua, on the South 
of Margarita, is only two or three leagues long v its fifliery produces the greateft 
number of pearls, but they feldom exceed five carats : thofe of Margarita, which 
arc not fo numerous, are the largeft as well as the bcft ftiapcd in the Weft-Indies. 
The famous pearl of the King of Spain, called " La Feregrina," was filhed up in the 
bed of oyfters of the laft-mentioned ifiand ; it weighs about 25 carats, and -is valued 
at 25/x)ol. Aerling, ^very body almoft knows the anfwer of the traveller who pre- 
fented it to Philip II. This prijice, aflonifhed at the price he had given for this pearl. 
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ia fiogoHr for iis fiie and beauty, aflced him wtwt he dwught in making fuch a pur- 

di*fc i " 1 thought," anfv«*rcd the Caftilian, " that there was but one phiiip II. in 

riie world-" The banks of pearl oyfters are, at prefcnt, nearly cxhaufted, both on 

the ifianda and on the coaft, and the fifliery is almoft nothing in comparifon of what ic 

was formerly. 

. ' The pan of the Continent which belongs to the Spaoilh Wdl-Indiea, does not 

extend, beyond ;the Province of Paris, with the adjacent idands. We bow ought to 

finiih the defcription of thefe Indies by a ftKcioft deuil of the Hbuuh of Cuba» St. 

DomifigQ, aad Pored Rico, • ,*- 

ia. r -'^ ' 

•\ Of the Sptniih ^ndi, 

AT the extremity 'Wtlls mubitude of illes, which ieparate the inner fea of 
die Wtft-Xr.dics fcom the Adantic Ocean, Nattire has placed the Ifland of CUBA j 
which may be confidered as the points of union where all the chains, both UDCovered 
and overflown, tiicet at the end. This ifland extends, from Eaft to Weft, a length of 
more thao 210 league^ on a very unequal breadth, leaving between its Ihopcs and 
die Southern Oati ctf Florida a chaimel of about 12 leagues, through which the waters 
ma with rap»^ into the ocean. Though it was difcorerrd by* Chriftopher Co- 
lumbus in 1492, it was not till 1511 that the Spaniards undertook to conquer ic. 
Vela£:iuez, who was fenc there, did hot loTc a fingle man i the Indians, being mild 
and peaceable, fubraitted themfelves with eagernefs to the Spaniards, who foon, in 
icturn, exterminated them. Las Caias, undoubtedly a great ampIiSer, makes the 
munber amaunt to 500,000 ; it is certain that 60,000 died in fix months time of the 
finall-pox,' thai the Spaniards had already exchanged in St. Domingo for that hor- 
rible poifoo, which deftroys the fources of love, ffom whence it takes its rile, and 
feems Eo oppofe the grand defign of Nature. 

Cuba, aofled throughout iis whole length by t range of h^h moomains conti" 
nnually decreafii^ towards the Weft, is watered by m immcnfe number of rivers 
ftod ftrcams i thefe produce coolnefs, verdure, and fruitfulnefs, in the plains through 
which they pa&, and are moft of them well ftored with filh. The winding and in- 
dented Ihores afford a tmmber of excellent harbours, but the whole iHand is little 
better than a foreft, where we find plenty of the largeft cedars in the Weft-Indies. 
The breed of EUiropean cattle, introduced by the Spaniards, and become wild, 
has fo multiplied in thefe tmmenfe woods, that it is now one of the principal liches- 
of the ifland, and furnilbes every year, in its trade, 10 or iz,ooo hides. 

Cotton is the produftion which ought naturally to have been propagated with 
more fuccefs iri the Iflund of Cuba. At the time of the conqu?ft ihis ftinib was 
very common, and nothing was eafier than to continue andcncreafe its culture; but ac 
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prerent it is fo rare, thftc ftxnetiaies there pafles maiiy- years witbout the kaft exporta- 
tion of cotton to Europe. 

One may fay the fame tlung of Tugar t of this rich and molt itn|x>r-tant produc- 
tiot) of America the iOand has but- a few plantations, where the fined cafies do 
not afford, with a great expence, but a, fmall quantity of ftigar of » middling 
quality. 

The Spaniards h?ve of late adopted the cultivation of toflfee j but they hardly 
gather 35,000 pounds weight in a year, one- third of which is fent to La Vera Cruz, 
a^ the reft to the mother country. 

their principal article is th»t of tobacco; befidet providing Mexico and Pent, 
they fend to Old Spaiii all that It confuines, fxcept a. little quantity recdved there 
£roin Caracas and Buenos Ayres; tbe greateft part is fent in leaves, thoi^hjcbae 
which is prepared to this country has had, and Hill has the moft reputatioti.^ 

The remaining part of the trade of Cuba coniiils in feme cxpor^wsf gIBger, aloes, 
fiirfapariUa, and ochet drugs, and tortoife-lhelis. - The nMUdnins abound in mioe» 
of ail kinds t however, tbey only work thole of copper, which are m the Eaftern 
part} the produce of them Jerves for calling all the cannon the Spaniards make ufe 
of in the Weft-Indies, and a.gceat.part of thofc'they have in Europe. It would be 
an eza^eration 10 afltirt that the hundredth part of the Ifland of Cuba has been 
c,leared, one does not. kc ai)y traces oi cuhiration, except at St. Yago on the South 
coaft, and at Matanza, a fate and fpactous bay, which is at the going-out of the Old 
Channel of Bahama } the true pUntationa are pU collected together ia the beautiful 
plains of the Hayanna, and thrle are npt fuch as they ought to be. 

Thefe plantations, taken tt^ther, may employ about 25,000 flxves, of ever^ 
age and of each fex ( the number of Whites, Mongrels, MulfUtos, and of free- 
Blacks, fcattered .over the ifland, may amount to ^,000, independent of thoft it> 
the ca|Htal, whofe frequent intcrcourfe with' Europeans has hindered tbcm from de- 
praving tbemfelves, and intermingling together to the fame degree as ta the othct" 
Spanifh Icctlements. 

The Havanna, their capital, ittuated on the North, fide, h^s had th* uftmter* 
rupted advantage, fince the diUcovery of America, to receive almoft all the SpaniO*: 
fliips which navigate in. the New World} and has been juftly ftiled, '^'the Key of 
the Weft-Indies." The hoofes are handfome, though low j the churches. magnificenB. 
It contains about 1 5/x>o inhat»tanis, a part (^ whom are employed in the dock- 
yards, very anciently made here by the Governmeat lor building fiiips of war } tbcy 
bring the mafts, iron, and cotdage, from Europe. All the reft ia found in plenty- ' 
in the iflaijd ; .but what k has tjic moft precious is the wood, which will keep for 
ages with very trifling care, while the veficls made in Europe dry and crack in the 
Torrid Zone : this wood b^ins to grow fcarcc in the neighbourhood (rf the Ha-i 
vanna, but tt is commoa on all the Ibores, and the carriage ocitfaer dear nor dif- 
ficult.' 



The Port of the Havanna is one (rf the fafcft in rhe univerfe ; the fleets of all th^ 
world might lye at anchor there altogether, the watering is very eafy» and the water 
■excellent : its,erftrance may be faid to be guarded by rocks, on which a Ihip runs the 
rill; of being loft if fhe gets out of the middle of the channel It is become more difficult 
fince the Spaniards have funk there, in i762,threclargemenof war, lolhutit up from 
the Englilh, who had no define to force it. The port is defended by the Mom 
Caftle, and by the Fort de la Punta, both To high abore the level of the lea, that it is 
impoffible for the Urgeft (hips to batter them.. 

This Port, with the Spanifli fleet of war, and 25 merchant-men, who lyd 
taken refuge there, the two forts, the city, its immenfe magazines, 3,000,000 of 
piaftres, &c. were all uken, the 30th of July, 1761, by the Englilh, after a fiegc 
■of z^ days, having been attacked by 19 Ihips of the line and eight frigates, cbm- 
jnando^y Admiral Focock, with 10,000 men iradcc the orders of the Earl of Al- 
bemarle. "■> ^, 

The Spaniards, Iiariiig.cecovered the Havanna at the peace concluded the year 
afttr the liirrender, have built the Mora anew, and madj: its ramparts higher j they 
have fortified with a crown-work the high ground which commands the Moro. On. 
the fide of the city, after having totally rebuilt the Fort de la Punta, they have 
flanked the outworks with two new forts of four baftions. Bcfides thefe immenfe 
works, Spain has formed a panicular army to keep the field in the country : this army, 
in time of peace, is compofed of two fquadrons of European dragoons, well mounted 
and well armed, and of 100 Miqwletjf of a regiment of provincial cavalry of four 
fquadrons, and of fcven battalions of militia, who, fince the p«^ce, have been ufed 
to the manual exercile and evolutions in a furpriflng manner. The fortifications and 
the forming of the army have coft incredible fums ; whatever niay be their ftrengtb, 
they will never defend the Havanna fo powerfully as its pernicious climate. 

The Ifland of Cuba is divided into three grand diftrifls, which have each a Com- 
m^inder, all under the Governor of the Havaqna, the capital of the principal dif- 
tti£t as well as of the iQand. The chief place of the fecond is Spiritu Santo, a little 
town in the inland part, whofe port is another final! town, called La Trinidad, on 
the Southern fide. The third is that of St. Yago, at the Eaftem extremity -, this 
city, the moft ancient in the iOand, was formerly the capital of it; its BiOiop and 
Governor rcfiding at prcfent at the Havanna, it is only inhabited by fomc of the old 
proprietors t it has, neverthelefs, a good port, wljich is frequented by fomc vef- 
^li from the Canary Illands. 

At thirteen, leagues itom Cuba, ftillina direAion {torn Weft to Eaft, lies the 
l^nd of ST. DOMINGO, called by the aneient inhabitants Aitti. The ftraic 
between the two illands is known to mariners by the name of the Windward Pajfage. 
The length of St. Domingo is about 1 10 leagues, and at the middle 40 broad ; the 
coa£t is near 500 leagues, taking in the circumference of all the bays and creeks. 
]n general the air is lefs healthy, and the foil worfe, than thofe of Cuba. This ifland 
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Being poBetkd in common b7 the French and Spaniards, it is only the Eaftern half' 
we fliall defcribe here, fmce It belongs to the Utter, who formerly occupied the- 
whole, Thegraat Columbus difcovered it in 1492, and called it the ** Spanifh 
Ifland ;" a denomiDation it has preferved under (he name of Hifpamola, along with' 
- that of St.-DOmihgo; They fbund' there fome gold mines exceedingly rich, which 
brought all the robbers of Spain in crowds. The greater part of the male Indians- 
perilhed in thefe mines;. and almoft all the- females by the Mtceffive labour of culri- 
vating the fields of maize foF the ufe of the conquerors y the others were maflacred 
either in cool' blood or in> ranged battles^ for fo they called thofe kinds of chaces' 
which tbe-Spaniards, covered with iron and followed by bulUdogs, made to a mul- 
titude of thele -unhappy wretches ^^ute naked, and dying with all their might. "XJu^ 
quick extermination of the natives, and'oonfequently the difficulty of vaiilfg the- 
mines •, the bloody quarrels of the conquerors among one another ; tIj»f«Kovery of 
Mexico, foon after that of St. Domingo, drawing thither all llie-^vaders ; laftly, the- 
piltagingof the capital by Drakr, in-T 586 j all thefe things made the new colony falrtc 
decay afew years afterits eftablifliment; The Spaniards; -fcattcred iboutthis large ifland,' 
having become unable to hinder the Buccaniers from feizing the Weflern parts and; 
fettling themfelves there, retired on the Eaftcrn ffdci which they have- occupied fmce" 
that time.' Their'part, borfr f(v culture as well as commerce, is much the beftj iC 
Kas large fruitful plainsi and the fnuation of its coaft is infinitely more favourable tO" 
navigation than that of' the French part.-- 

' The Spaniards} ftiU more lazy here th'an'at Cuba, pfant'very little i their prin- 
cipal employment' is to breed cattle, or to hunt thofe which have multiplied in the ■ 
woodsi Thiey get, from thnr-ndghbours; (tockings, hats, linen, guns, iron-ware,* . 
feme, doaths'i and -give thtm back in payment horfes, horned catile, both for 
Kork and for-nKa^ fmoaked - beef, hogs, and hides, befidcs 300,000 piaflres thar 
the Court of 'M&drid fends every year for the-expences of adminiftration, the- clergy, , 
and of the troops which are mamtained in -this colony. 

■ There were,- in 1717, 18,410 SpanilW,- Mongrel, Negroe, and Mulatto -inhabi-- 
tants, who have not- encreafcd in'numberfince that time; The Government fent, . 
fome -years >ago-,- a colony of Canari^ns'to Samana on the North-Eaft,- whom the cli-- 
mate, the breaking up the ground, and the military vexations, have dellroyed: and* 
M iTsi* there was formed a company at Barcelona for the trade of St. Domingo;.-, 
thiey fit out every year only two fmalllhip^; wfaofe returns ia Europe confift of 5 or. 
6coo hides, .and fome other commodities of little value. 

The capital bears the. name, of- St...Domingo : it is. fituated on the South fide in ' 
• large andfruitful plmn covered with thorns, at the mouth of the river Ozama, ■ 
which there forms a good harbour j its buildiiigs-,- its churches,- its numerous con- 
vents fliew foine magnificent ruins.- It is the refidence of the Governor-Genera!, and- 
of the Supreme Tribunal ofthe-Spaitifll Iflands^ as well as of an Archbilbop, who- 
h^s feveralJuflragans. 'Iliefe.adnntages -have- prevented its becoming totally do-- 
M. &laie-' 
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folate after the lots of its trade i Udeedt the gresteft part of its inhabitants are pricfts 

and lawyers. 

The other towns of the Spaniards, at St. Yago, Azua, Higuejr. 6k. are fmall places 
or villagei which do not defcrve a defcriptiqn. 

The inand of PUERTO RICO or PORTO-RICO, fo called from its excellent 
liarbour, is fituaced at 1 8 leagues from St. Xkimingo, antl terminatea the chain of 
the Greater AntlUei. It is a lat^ fquare, which is 40 leagues in length, and 12 
broad. Although difcovercd and explorrd, in 14931 by Columbus, it did not at- 
tra^ the attention of the Spaniards till 15091 who then came there in crowds from 
St. Domingo to rummage the gold mines. All the inhabitants . periflied in a 
^Itiort time by thefe labours -, it is true that they reckoned but 60,000 -, at prefcnt 
it doMti^i contain 6000 of every colour or fex, and in this number there are only 
15 or i6w!^aniards or Mulattoes. This mountainous and unequal ifland, fubjc^ 
toexceflive drynefe^ .^11 as very -deftruflive hurricanes, is, nevertbclcls, fruitful^ 
but its produ6lions do not go beyond the necelTities of its lazy pofleflbrs. Their 
trade is reduced to 2000 hides in a year, with a little caQia, maftic, cotton, and 
ginger, a great, many preferved oranges and lemons, iait, and a good number of 
mules, which are Arot^ though fmall ; thele mules, notwithftanding the vigilance 
of the guarda-<x>ftas of Porto-Rico, who have the reputation of being the mt^Jn- 
Scxibie of any in the Spanllh Indies, pafs, by Health, to Santa Cruz^ Junaica, and 
to St. Domingo. The idlenefs of this colony is prote£ted by a garritbn of aoo men, 
who, with the priefis and magtflratts, coft the Government 50,000 piaftres a year. 
This money, joined to the value of its cattle, is fufficient to pay the Englilb, Dutch^ 
French, vod Danes, &r the linen and other merchandizes they furnilb them with. 
All the utility accruing to the mother- country from this colony, ia to have a place 
where the flceu it fends to the New World may get water and refrcOimests. 

The leal of the Government is in the city of St. Juan, on the t^th fide, defend- 
ed by a citadel } its port, where the largeft Ihips may ride at anchor in the greateli 
fipcurity, is under the protetftion of a fort well defended. The city tr tolerably faand- 
fome, but badly peopled, notwithftanding its garritbn, its contraband trade, and its 
iKing an e[»fcopal fee. The other towns are Arezibo and St. Gcrmano, in which 
there is hardly either trade or inhabitants. 

0/ the BritifK Territorses. 

§1. Of the Continent antf the accent IJlands. 

THE Spaniards formerly gave the name of Florida t» all the conntiies. which 
reached from Mexico to the moft Ncothcrn regions : this af^Uation was prelerved as 
long as they' were without European pofleflqrs } bat as foon as thefr, Ipreading over 

name of . 
Fiorida,cS' 
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Florida, conSned nacur&IVy to the pcntiifula which Nature has formed on the Bahama 
Channel, did comprehend nothing beyond this boundary, but the countries in the 
neighbourhood of the ocean cootbued quite up to the river Miffiflipi. This is near- 
ly what Ferdinand Soto, afcer the difccwery of Juan Ponce dc Leon, in 1512, firft 
conquered : the daughter of a Cacique furni(bcd him with the fame means to con- 
quer her country, as Marina had afforded to Cortez in Mexico. Soto died iitthis cx- 
ptditlon, and his army would hare entirely periftied by an epidemical diforder, if 
the Fjctfidiana bad oot had the limplicicy to fhew their in&dable t^preflbrs a remedy 
againft it. The Spanish hidorians, fpeaking of this army, have prclcrved the name 
of a large greyhound w^o made part of il } he was caUed *' Brutus ■" his pay was equal 
to (hat of an arckci-, because b»nia<{e more Qaughtcr than ten foldicrs ; at la&dvf^ 
infdiU kiUed lum with arrows, and his death, fays Garcilaflb, caulcd a m^^^lgin 
the army of the Ckrijiuta. All the fpace conquered or ravaged by Soto {ogiPKcame a 
large defert ; and the fmall number of fetdemeiil; Spain had^uMd''dKre and never 
thought of peopling, ferved kfs to make any advantage of the country, than to hin- 
der another itatton from fettling in this ^ fiie has beea at laft obliged to yield it to the 
£i^ifii at the peace of 1 76^. 

■ The Englifli have divided Florida inco two cotomes or governn>ents, under, the 
aaam of £efi and H^ifi Fivridsy wbofe limits have been fixed h^ the proclamation of 
the /tb of Odobcr, i;6j. 

EAST FLORIDA comprehends all the pcniHAtlai it is bounded on the North 
I^ Georgia, and on the Weft by the river Apalachicola. It contains la millions of 
acres, that is, about the quantity of IrelaotL It is the Tegcfta of the firft di&o- 
verers. The foil, except in tbe middle, ta very low, and cut'into lakes and rivers 
&)1 of fifh i the frees which cover it are not cloTe together as in the American foreAs, 
but at a diftaoce from each other without any underwood. The (bores ace fant^r .or 
maifliy to a great diftance witlun laud. The aAion of the waters violently attacking 
with a continual force its Southern extremity, which they incclTantly wear away, has 
divided it iato a number of iQaads, keys, banks, and rocks, whoTc mafi,. bent from 
Weft towards the North, has fiidlowed the diredion of the current. This heap, in 
which we find many channels for fm^I venels, the Spaiuards have called the ** Iflands ' 
and Keys of the Martyrs.'* Befides, the fituation <^ this colony between two &as 
renders the air colder, and the rains more frequent, than in the neighbouring pam of 
the Continent. The mildnefs of the feafbns, and the wb<^efome quality of the cli- 
mate, becaooe a proverb among its firft maftera, who went thither from the Havaooa, 
Tera-Crus, and eirewhcre, for the recovery of their impured health. 

Its grand produftitMis are cattle, and maize, of which they make two harvefts in 
» year. The Eoglifb have no cobay which affords a greater variety of trees and 
flirubs ; the enomeradon of them would be infinite % fome ferve for building, for the 
tile of the carpenter, or for furmture, fiich as the difibrent pines, the fpruce-fir, the 
evergreeiM}^, the chefituc-oak, mahojgany, different kinds of waluit-^iee, n)^QlA[|^ 
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afli, &c. but cfpccialljf the mulberty-trees, which here grow much larger than in any- 
other part of Atnericji: others fcrve for dying, as foftic, brazilettOj logwood, &c^ 
the fab^fras and Tolu tree are ufed in phyfic : the magnolia, tulip-laurel, the tupe^ 
^ow-trce, &c. are become the greateft ornaments of gardens r other Ihruba may be-- 
come of great confequcnce in trade, fuch as the myitlc-wax-lhrutv which grows- ia- 
cvery f<Hl^ theopuntta or the cochineal fig-tree, the fenna-Airubi &c. to this v/c nay 
add, that E^ Florida has the greateft part of the fruit-trees of tiie New World, 
and almofl all thofe of Europe fucceed wonderflilty there ; and that one may culd-. 
vatewith fuccefs not only all the produflions of the Antilles, but likewile filk, in-- 
digOi and vines. la 1772', they had- already exported from ihii colony 3 0,000. weight- 
■4|£^iid%Oj oi an excellent quality. It is alfa the only Englifh fettlcmeni that pro- 
ducesV^h of the plant called barilla or kali, with which they make in Sp^n pearl- 
alhes, and'sfjrhich we import fuch targe quantities for the manufadures of glafi and-, 
foapi all the flioref^d overflowed lands are covered with ic^ 

Eaft Florida, defolate in-fome degree when it was yielded to England;. as- yet con- 
ttins-but a- fmall number of planters. It is known-that the remainder of its ancienc 
inhabitants havt been exterminated by the Creeks, a favago nation who live morer 
widiin land. The capital, where the Governor relides, is St. Auguftin, a little for-- 
tified- town-of about 900 houfes, uking in-thole of the fuburbs. The few inhaU-^ 
tants are of all colours, among them- we cannot help remarking the Greeksr who* 
have bcenbrought thither froni'the Archip^go. The harbour is one of.'the beftin* 
America, but unluckily its bar, having but fix feet water with ■ a ftroog Wcfterlyt 
windj and twelve feet when- it is Eallerly, makes itonly fitfor fouU veflels.-' Tber 
airis very pure, andlhe Spatitards here lived to a very great age : . it has been ob-> 
ftrvcd that the 9th' regiment was twen^ months in gairifon at Sc Augultin without: 
lofing a finglcmaa. There-are fome forts and fonte habitations of Indians or^ Ett->- 
jvpeans within land, but- the principal modern rettleraents are on the river St. .Johny. 
Ac largeft in the province, ai well as'one of the flneft in .America^ navigable foi>- 
Bear 50 leagues; it pafles through feveral lakes ; iis-banks in general are tow and' 
marQiy, and on the Eaftern Iide, at fome leagues to the South of -St Auguftin, is. 
Mr. Rolle's &t<i\tiaenu the moft confideiable in the colony. To give fome idea o5- 
the riGng commerce of Eaft Florida, we-^fliall add, that,.la.i77o, its .ports .received; 
50 (loops, and fitted out 52. - 

WEST FLORIDA, feparated from this by the river ApalachicoTa, is bounded on' 
the South by the lea, on the North by the- 31ft parallel of latitude, 00 the Weft by 
the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain and by the river-Miflifllpi : it is a bng bandf^ 
of more than dghty leagues, in which feveral French {ctdemencs are inclofed* 
yielded to Great Britain at the fame time as the Spanilh part. . The cltmacfc is very: 
hot, damp, and unhealthy, particularly near the fea ; the ftrand takes up a great < 
depth, it is a white and dry fand. As one advances into the couotryf which in gCr 
aeral is tobiable even, the climate becomes more .healthy, and the Jands. jnore. frait<^- 
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&li they get every year two harvcfts of maize, and have very good paftures with 
plenty of cattle. The trees and plants are nearly the fame as in Eaft Florida^ but it 
affords fcver^ articles which are wanted there. The inland parts are alfo much better 
than in the ncight)Ouring colony ; its fea-ftiorea have a prodigious quantity of banks 
of pearloyftersj on iheftrands they often gather ambergris, as well as a kind of 
pitch, which the high winds bring thither J the Spaniards, who mix it with tallow 
and ufc it for their Ihips, aflurc us that it does not melt fo cafy as common pitch; 
Weft Florida produces likewifc excellent fall in the neighbourhood of the Miflif- 
Cpi. The high grounds contain mines of copper, iron, lead, and coal ; and tliey 
find orpimcnt and fandarac in fevera! places. The French build there feveral ihips, 
and cultivate rice, cotton, . and icdigoi their cotton is very fine, of a bright white- ' 
nefcj its only feult is that of Iwing toolhort.: as to the indigo, it is more brilliant than ' 
that of the.Ifland of St. Domingp. -- 

Peniacola is the capital of the province i it is built upon a bay which receives f& 
veral rivers, and fliips lie there in fafety from all winds. The environs are a dry 
fand, where nothing grows but pine-trees fit. to make marts. This city paffes for be* 
ing unhealthy}. it is to be obferved, however, that the precautions taken to expole 
the houfes to the fea-breeze, ,and to introduce a free cooimunication c^aii therein as 
well as into the ftreets, have much diminilhed its unwholefomenefs.. The colony 
has no other, town, but feveral harbours i the moft noted is that of Apalacht-- 

The whole of the inhabitants of Weft Floridamay amount to 6boo) but they in* 
creafe rapidly, efpecially towards the MiflUGpi, where the beauty of the country, the 
purity of the air, and the neighbourhood of the Spaniards, draw the planters. At 
prefent their trade feems confined to furs, which they get. from the Indians in great 
quantities, and wood for dying and buildings,. <kc. Thefe articles are exchanged 
for the merchandizes they want of Europe. In 1768, their exports amounted to 
10,495], the next.ycar to io,8o61. in 1770, 30 veflels enrercd into their porta, and. 
they fitted out 41. ■ 

Befides the two Floridas, the Englifli have claims xin two confiderable parts of the 
Continent, commonly comprehended in New Spain 1 they both .come from the old 
Buccaniers, and many of our writers regard them wiih reafon as annexed to or de* 
pendent on.Jamaica. They give to the firft fetdement, whofe pofleflion is afibred to 
\is by the treaty of 1763, the vague denomination of ** the Bay of Honduras," bo- 
caufe it is in fa£t fituated on this vaft bay ; it might be called with more propriety 
ENGLISH YUCATAN. The Englifli claim formerly took up all the E.ift fide of 
the peninfula, beginning at Cape. Catoche : at prefent, it contains only half this ex* 
tent, or about 50 leagues of the ftiore from Hanover Bay to the bottom of the Bay 
of Honduras, To the North of the firft bay the Spaniards have the town of Sala-. 
manca de.Bacalar, of 120 houfes, with a bad fort and a fmalt garrifon, defigned to 
l:^der the contraband trade» and the excurfions of the Wood-cutters or Bay-men, but 



which it does not prevent. All this part is a low/enny country, every year covered with 
four or five feet water, indented by kgoons often overflown, and croficd by feveral 
rivers, among which are two confiderable ones, called by the Englifh New River, 
and River Ballz or Bellefe. The air it unhealthy, infefted with that fpedes of gnats 
called mufltctoes ; the water fwarms -every where with alligators, &c. but Englilh 
Yucatan produces a prodigious a:bundance of logwood, a quantity of mahogany, fuf- 
tic, and other woods for dying. The Wood-cutters were ori^nally eftabliflied in the 
Bay of Campeche, but having been driven out by the Spaniards, they took refuge 
near Cape Catochc, from whence a new expulfion made them retire to the drowned 
countries which they now occupy. In the dry feafon, or the feafon of cutting, they 
fearch for the wood, which ftretches in veins or bands to a great diftance, like the 
veins of minerals under ground. They muft fomctimes go feveral miles before they 
find one."' When the vein is found, the Cutters build huts, cut down the trees, and 
take off their bark j they then make different heaps of them, to each of which there 
is a communidttion by a path which becomes a channel in the wet feafon. As the 
wood is heavy it is with difficulty carried away by the waters : this channel ferves to 
bring it down to the barcaderes (or places of loading) ; the traders take it at 5I. Ja- 
maica currencyf3l.iis.6d.fterling) a ton, and carry it 10 the Ihips in boats, which from 
their ufe and fhape are called " Flats." During the inundation the greater part of the 
Logwood-cutters live at the barcaderes, 15 or 16 leagues above the mouth of the River 
Bcllefei the aflemblage of their hutsformskindsof villages, builtonhighbankstode- . 
fend them from the rifmg waters. They may be about 15 or 1600, others make them 
amount to 3000, matters and fervants, blacks or whites ; the latter always go armed, 
and are often malefaftors tranfported from the Northern plantations. They db not 
form a regular colony, no more than the Buccaniers their prcdeccffors ; but as no fo- 
cicty, not even among robbers, can fubfift without fome contraft, the Wood-cutters 
have agreed on certain regulations among themfelves, which they follow as little as 
they can. Sometimes they eleft a chief, by the name of king, to fee that thefc re- 
gulations are obferved ; and one may fay, that there is no fovereign jn the uni- 
verfe who has lefs authority, lefs luxury, lefs emoluments, and whofe fubjefts are 
moredifobedicnt : therefore the Government is obliged to fend judges from Jamaica to 
the Bay, when the diforder is got to the heightj and the commander of the king's fri- 
gate, who brings the commiflions, takes care to fee they have riicir complete execution. 
The quantity of wood annually furniflied by the Bay of Honduras has been valued 
at ao,ooo tons. The Englifh export only about 6000; their trade is carried on in 
general by Notth-Amcrican fhips, who provide themfelves with merchandizes that 
are wanted at the Bay. All the reft, which befides takes in the wood of the bell 
kind, is loaded by the Dutch, who bring the Cutters linen, cottons, cordage, pow- 
der and ball, fwords, ftrong liquors, wine, refined fugar, earthen ware, &c. from 
Curacao ■, and as they fell all thefc cheaper than the goods imported from Jamaica, 
thofe articles only jremain for the Englifh which the Dutch cannot furnifb, as fait 
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beef and butter, meal sod bread of Nbtth Amertai, .fome Sron-watv, &c. On a 

very modcTiice calculation the annual clear profit of this trade to the Dutch amounts 
to ^o,oool. fterling. 

The Bay of Honduras is befprinkled with an infinity of (boab, rocks, and heaps 
of drowned iflands, where they find plenty of green turtles. There are leveral 
ciiuiaels between them, amor^ vhich a fiiip ought not to get without an expe- 
rienced pilot. 

Among the number of thefe iflands the only ones fit to produce any thing are Gua- 
naja. Rattan or Ruatan, and Utila at the entrance of the Bay and near to Cape Hon- 
duras.— Rattav is the largeft as well as the beft of the three -, it is lo leagues loo^, 
three broad, and contains aboat 250,000 acres ; the climate is very heahhy, the 
land in the valltes rich and fertile. Here are great quantities of cocoa-nuts, wild 
figs, and excellent grapes. The foreih produce oaks and pines big enough for 
maAs of mercbant-lhips ; but it has the difadvantage of being badly fupplied with 
water, and of producing many ferpents, among which b an enormous fpecies called 
** owlers :" thefe are as big as a man's waift, and iz or 14 feet long, with a very 
wide mouth i when they lie ftretched out at length they appear like old f^lea trunlu 
of trees, covered with a fliort mofs. The South fide of Rattan has feveral good 
harbours ^ the principal, named by the Englifh Fort Royal, is naturally guarded by 
' rocks and flioals, and has an entrance fo fmall as to admit only one {hip at a time. 
The £Qglilh toolc poflelTion of it in 1 742, and built a fort, in which they put a gar- 
rifon of 250 men j one Pitts, a logwood-cutter, waj its firft Governor, who never 
has had a fuccefibr. Our fiiips, bound from Honduras to Jamaica, touch at Port 
Royal when they want water or have fprung a leak ; and thofe which go from Ja- 
maica to Honduras, take pilots there for the Bay. The Northern coaft of the 
, ifland is defended throughout by a continual reef of rocks, between which there are 
very few paflages for fmall veflcls. The Ifle of Rattan is fo well Htuated, that it 
may be regarded as the key of the Bay of Honduras, and might command the 
trade of all the provinces which He round this bay. We find no Spaniards there, 
only a few Englifli, fome of whom catch turtle, aid fcrve for pilots to fliips -, others 
breed mutes in meadows c^ feveral hundred acres towards the Wed end, which is the 
beft part of the ifland ; they belong to the Jamaica planters, who afliire their pro- 
perty by means of a Spanifli patent j-^hefe patents are granted by the Governor of 
Truiillo, who fells them at a very rcafonable price. 

After the Bay of Honduras comes IWOSQUITI A, or the MOSQUITO SHORE, 
where the Englifh are eftabltfhed, and whofe Indian poffeffors, trading with nobody 
but the Englifh, admit no other Europeans in their country, which extends from 
Cape Honduras to the river that fcrvcs for a difcharge to Lake Nicaragua. This 
fpacc takes in 150 leagues of the Ihore, and forms an obtufe angle at Cape Gracias 
a Dios, having one of its fides expofed to the North, the other to the Ea{t. The 
general name of Mofquitos is given co all the nauons which occutw this extent, as 



.well as the inner fpace between the coaft and eke higher chain of mountains. The 
whole of all thefe nations togetheF is not above 30,000 -, the Mofquitos are the moft 
numerous as well" as the braveft ; they mufter from 1 5 to 1 800 warriors : their coun- 
try-, properly fo called, is about CapeGractas a Dies, near the mouth and 00 the banks of 
the great Cape river. It is one of the moft healthy and beautiful fpots in the world : the 
Europeans, do not fuf&r by any of thofe difordets fo dangerous in the WeltJndies,. 
and live here to a very old age. There are near 30 Englifh families with about loo 
Negroe flaves, who have begun plantatioss of fugar on the lands given them by the 
Mofquitos. They diftinguifK two fores of Mofqiiittw, the Red, and the Kack or Sam- 
bos ; the firft are the original natives of the country, the fecond the defcendants of 
about Bfiy Negroes, who going to be fold in the neighbouring iflands got their 
Kbcrty by the veflel they were in. being fliipwrecked. The Mofquitos were very 
wiling to kill a White-man who was faved with the Blacks ; he was a Portuguefr, 
and he had too much refemblanceto a- Spaniard for them to fpare him : it was dete»- 
mined, after two years debate* to facrifice him to ferve in the other world the matter 
to whofe lot he had fallen, and who was juft dead. Luckily the Portugucfe had but 
one eye; he reprefented to the nation affcmbled, that, in the other world,.* one-eyed 
man would not be of fervice to any body, bccaufe one had not too much of both 
eyes to fee clear there : the Mofquitos not only granted him his life, but they alfo 
gave 'him his liberty, witb a wife, and the furname of ** the man who knows a great 
deal" The Mofquitos ase divided into four principal tribes, under the protcftion of 
the EngliQi j their chiefs have the commiffions of Captain, General,. Admiral,, &c . 
which are given them with fome prefents by the Goyeraor of Jamaica, whom they 
regard as the King oi the World. The implacable hatred they bear to the Spaniards . 
by whom their- anceftors were driven from the fertile plains they enjoyed near the ■ 
Lake Nicaragua, goes almoft as far back as the difcovcry of America, and their 
friendlhip for the Englifh is as-old as the expeditions of . the Bnccaniers againft th^ir 
common enemy. Like all uncivilized nations, they. have few. wants, and are very io- 
dolenti " -I am not hungry" is ihtir fayingwhen.they do not chufe towork: in e£- 
fcft, they, never labour but when this need is very fcnfible ; then they go to hunt, 
fidi, or catch and harpoon -turtle, and manau or fea-cows, an exerclTe at which they 
are remarkably dexterous i or el& they hire, themfelves to the EnglUh to cut maho- 
gany, build canoes, which are fold at Jamaica,, to go ^ harpooning, &;c. One might 
cultivate rice, cacao, indigo, iilk-grafs, tobacco. Sec. to advantage in this coun- 
try i at prefent we get from it tiger and buck fkins, dying woods of feveral kinds, 
gums and balfams, indigo, cochineal, farfapaiilU, tCtrtoi&Tlhells,. zebra- wood for 
the cabinet'inakers, Sec. but all thefc only in fmall quantities. All the wild n»- 
' tions, both inland -and upon the coaft, ace allies of the Mofqpitos, and of the Eng- 
lilh. We are forry to find that our traders, who do not feem in thefc parts under 
any government, have- often, rendered themfelves as odious as .the Spaniards. Several 
have been accufed, on toQ.much foundation >. of having excited the Mofquitos at dif- 
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fcrent times againft the nations on the fea-coaft, to have an occafion of purchafiog 
the prifoners, whom they afterwards fold to the Dutch, and in our itlands and 
Northern fettlements ; they have even kidnapped fomc of thefc wretched Indians 
and tranfported them as flavcs into the plantations. The indignation excited 
by fuch. horrible attempts increafes, when, one finds they have not been pu- 
niAied. 

Among the different nations who inhabicthe fea-fliore on the Eaftem fide, we diftin- 
g;uifti the Woolvas, and the Ramas, in ihe neighbourhood of the river St, Juan. Thefc 
two nations are very mild, and have the fame manners as the Mofquitos :' their coaft 
grefents two very cxcenfive lagoons, wherein feveral navigable rivers empty their wa- 
ters i one called Pe«/1 Key lagoon, on account of the pearl oyfters which are in 
plenty about it ; the other Blewficlds lagoon, from the name of a famous Jamais 
can Buccanier in, the laft century;- this forms alai^e harbour,, whofe depth'of water 
is from three fathom to three and a half i a bar of 12 or 16 feet of water hinders the 
entraivce o£ any. belides fmall velTels. The neighbouring land is fertile, and its 
climate very healthy -,. the banks of iis.principal river arecovared with cedars, large 
mahogany- trees, and plenty of other trees good for building either houfes or {hip.% 
One might eafily fortify BlewHelds BlufF, at the entrance of this' harbour; for ftone is 
found near it in abundance, and the oyflier-lhells would aHisrd all the lime neceflaryi 
This high eminence has a flat at top of about 1500. acres^ on which one cannot land 
hut by two places cafy to guard; it is joined to the Continent on^the North part by 
a low iAhmua, fandy on the lides, and fenny, with mangrove-trees, in the middle.; 
There is. the moft grand, and extenfive profpe£t of the fea and land to the South 
from the top of this eminence. Thefc two lagoons are frequented by fome people 
from Jamaica, who come to cut mahogany, and to fifh for turtle, both on'thc coaft 
and in the adjacent iHands.. The Corn inands,.tho IQc of St.. Andres, and of Old 
Pkovidence, farther off than the others, ate likewife much larger. Thelalt, at 
prefent uninhabited, belonged originally to the Earls of Warwick, and its polTellton was. 
iecured to England by the 8th article of -the American treaty in 1670 ;.it has been very 
much celebrated in the Hifiory of the Buccaniers, who fortified it, and made it for 
fome time their principal retreat :. it is only two leagues- and a half long, and one- 
broad ; its mofl Northerly point, called Santa Catalina,. or St. Catherine's iHand, is' 
feparated from the main body by a.- narrow channel, on which the Buccaniers had' 
built a bridge. Notwithftanding the fmallnefs of this ifland, it may- be confidered as> 
one of the belt in the Weft-Indies, both on account of its fruitfulneis and the falu-- 
hrity of its air, to which, we may add the facility of fortifying its ftiores ; it is wa- 
tered by four ftreams, twconly of which' arc dry in fummer; the woods, compolcd' 
of cedars, fuftic, and other trees for dying,. are full of an incredible number of 
pigeons-, there is not a ferpent or any other venomous creature to be found. The- 
iQand is furroundcd with reefs, which leave a pafiage for Ihips along its circuit ; and" it 
has an excellent harbour on the Eaft fide.: the fca affords great plenty ef.fil 
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turtle. Such a multiplicity of advantages dcfcrve inhabitants to enjoy them, and 
it is furprifing that Old Providence has been forfakcn and dcfolate fince the lafl: 
century. 

If from this ifland, fo unreafonably neglcfted, we tranfport ourfelvcs to the Mof- 
quico Shore expofed to the North, we ftiall find, at above 20 leagues to the Eaft of 
Cape Honduras, an Englifti fcttlemcnt at the mouth of BLACK RIVER, by whofc 
oame it is generally known. This fame river the Spaniards call Rio Tinto i its en- 
trance, the only harbour on all this coaft from Rattan to Cape Gracias a Dios, was 
for more than 60 years the refuge of the Logwood-cutters, when the.Spaniards drove 
them from the forefts of Eaft Yucatan 5 they waited there in fafety for the moment 
their enemies (hould retire. As thefe cxpulfions were very frequent, and always un- 
forefeen, the fhips which went to load with logwood in the Bay of Honduras chofe to . 
touch firft at the Black-River, to get intelligence, and to determine in confequence 
the manner of purfuing their voyage. Wood-cutters, failors, defcrters, and adven- 
turers of feveral kinds, fixed themfetves infcnfibly in this place ; they received mer- 
chandizes in return fov the.fruits of their induftry, and foon eftablilhed a lucrative 
trade with the Spaniards in the inland parts. The laft treaty of peace, which fc- 
cures to the Wood-cutters the uninterrupted enjoyment of their forefts, far from mak- 
ing the Black River deferted, has given more activity to the fettlcment. The fea- 
C03& is fandy, generally low and fwampy, with mangrove-trees : higher up upon the 
rivers and lagoons, the foil, more fertile, produces many plantains, coco-trees, 
m^ze, yams, potatoes, and feveral other vegetables ^ the paflton of drinking rum 
has made them begin the planting of fugar-caries. The rivers, as well as the la- 
goons, arc extremely well ftored with fifli, the forefts filled with deer, pecarys 
or Mexican fwine, and game. On the Ihores they catch the fineft turtle, from 
March to June, and from Auguft to the end of September : befides this filhery, 
which is very plentiful, the Black-River fettlers cut mahogany and zebra wood, and 
gather a great deal of farfaparilla. Thefe fettlers, ftill fewer in number than thofe of 
the Bay of Honduras, are, like them, under the infpeAion of the commander of the ' 
frigate which cruizes on the coaft : but the colony is fo well fituated that it cannot 
fail of increafing j the Government, who deftroyed their fort at the peace, in vain 
neg1e£U it. It is' one of thofe plants, which, placed by chance in a happy corner of 
the garden, flputifti, increafe, and bear fruit of themfelves, without the gardener's 
giving himfelf the trouble of watering or taking care of them. 

§ 2. 

Of the Englifli Ijlands. 

THE Englifli Iflands in the Archipel^o of the Weft-Indies afford feveral di- 
vifions, that we are obliged to follow, as well for the relief of the reader, aS|to tWRn [p 
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to the methodical prc^effion we have prefcribed to oorfclves in this defcriptive 
abridgement. 

Jamaica, one of the Greater Antilles, ought to form alone one of thefe di- 
vilions. 

The frcond wiU be compofed of the iflands, properly called Caribbce Iflanda. 

In the third will be comprifrd thofe that the Englilh call Leeward Caribbces. 

The Virgin Ides, towards the Weft of thefe, will form the fourth ; and, 

Laftly, the Bahama Iflands, with fome adjacent ifles, will afford matter for a 
.fifth. 

JAMAICA, the largeft of the Enghfti iflands, was difcovcred in 1494 by the 
great Columbus, who did not make any fettlcment there. Some years after, in his 
fourth expedition, he was caft afliore by a ftorm ; the lofs of his (hips putting it out 
of his. power to get away, he implored the humanity of the favages, and he receiv- 
ed from them all the helps of a natural compaflion: but thefe people, who planted 
only for their own neceflities, were tired with maintaining ft'rangers who put them in 
danger of ftarving by a famine, and removed themfclvcs infenfibly from their 
neighbourhoodi The Spaniards no longer kept any meafure with the Indians, and 
foon grew fo mutinous as to take arms againft their commander. Columbus, forced 
to yield to their threats, to get out of a dcfpcrate fituarion, took the advant^ of 
One of thofe appearances of Nature, where a man of genius fometimcs 6nds a re- 
fource, pardonable through ncceffity: his aftronomical knowledge informed him 
that there would foon be an eclipfe of the moon j he defired all the Caciques to af- 
femble together to hear from him fome things very important to their fafety. When 
he was in the midft of them, after having reproached ihem for the cruelty with 
which they fuffered him and his companions to perifti, " To punifli you for it,'* 
faid he with an air of infpiration, " the God whom I adore is going to inflift on 
you one of his moft terrible ftrokes ; this evening you will fee the moon redden, 
grow dark, and refufe you light j this is only the prelude of your misfortunes, if 
you perfift in rcfufing to give me provifions." Columbus had hardly ceafed fpeak- 
ing, when his prophecy was accomplilhed ; the fright was general among the fa- 
rages, they thought themfclvcs deftroyed, begged for mercy, and promifcd every 
thing. He then declared to them, that heaven, touched with their repentance, had 
appeafed its wrath, and that Nature was going to refume its courfe. Aftet this mo- 
ment provifions arrived from all parts, and Columbus was in want of nothihg till 
his departure. 

The court of Spain had granted the property of Jamaica to Columbus, who gave 
ic the preference to all the other parts, on account of its populoufnefs and happy fi- 
tuation ; he called it the Sicily of the Indies. Don Diego his fon was the firft Go- 
vernor of it, with the title of Duke de la Vega, from the city of St. J^o de la 
Vega, founded by him, and which became its capital. Don Diego bad caufcd 70 
vagabonds to go over from St. Domingo^ under the conduft of Juan d* Eiquimel j ^ 

others 
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others foon followed them, and in a. few ^ean all the Indians, to the number of mocc 
than 6o,ooOi difappeared quite to the laft man. - 

The Spaniards had built feveral other cities in this unhappy idand, but all their 
fettlemems, erefted on the dead remains of the Indians, fejl to decay as faft as the 
depopulation increafed ; and the ravagers were convinced that the illand produced, 
no gold : they were foon reduced to that of St. Jago de la Vega, which^ then con- 
lifted of 1700 houfcs, four churches, and an abbey. The inhabitants of this city, 
plunged into-ihe indolence that follows tyranny after devaflatioo, contented them* 
ielves to live on fome plantations, whofe overplus they fold to the {hips which paffi 
ed by their coafts. The whole people of the ifland, colleifted into a fmall territory. 
which nourilhed this ufelefs race of deftroyers, was conBned to 1500 (laves com^ 
manded by as many tyrants ; when the Englilh coming at laft to attack their capital, 
made themfelves matters of it, and fettled there in 1655. 

With them entered difcord; they brought the moll unlucky feeds of it. At firft, 
their new colony had only 3000 inhabitants, pare of that fanatical militia that.had 
fought and triumphed under the rebellious Itandard of CromwelL They were foon joined 
by a number of royalifts, who went to America to meet with fome alleviation for their 
defeat, and to enjoy the calm of peace. The fplrit of divifton which, had fo long 
and b cruelly rent the two parties.in Europe, followed them beyond the feas; there 
was. enough to renew in the New World.the fcenes.of horror and bloodlhcd fo.often 
Kpeaied in the Old.. But Admiral Fenn and Colonel Venables, after conquering 
Jamaica, had left the command to one of the wifeft and bravelt men, who by good 
luck was the fenior officer ; it was D'Oyley, a friend to the Stuarts. Cromwell twico 
fubftituted fome of his party in his place, and both, times their deaths reftored 
D'Oyley to the head of affairs. His manner of ruling was quite military; he had to 
keep in order and to govern an infant colony entirety, compofed of Ibldiers, and ta 
prevent or repel the invafions of the Spaniards, who might try to recover what they- 
had juft lolt. But when Charles II.. was reftored to the throne, from which the axe 
of the fanatics, had thrown^his father, a civil government was eltablilhed at Jamaica^ 
formed, like thofe ia the other iflands, after the model of the mother-country.; but 
the firft attempts were confined to compiling, without any method, fonK provifional 
regulations for thepolice,juftice,. and finances.. It was not till 16S2 that the body of 
laws was formed,, which at ppefenc keeps the iftand in vigour.. 

Soon after the Reftoration the colony was fo increafed that it contained iSjooo 
perfons, who had almoft no other trade but their depredations on the Spaniards* 
Sir Thomas Modiford was then governor, a rich planter of Barbadocs, who came 
to Jamaica to increafe. his pofleHions *, he introduced in this, idand the art of making 
fugar, of planting cacao-trees, and he erefted falt-works. HU attention to encou- 
rage culture and.induftry ctHild not make the people of Jamaica give up their rnari'* 
time expeditions; adventurers , of all kinds increafed the croud of thefe romantic- 
pirates, who often defccvedthc appellation of heroes known by the name, of Free- q|c 

hooters'^ 



booters and Buccaniers -, diey infcfled the whole Well-Indian Sea> and laid wafiie aU 
th« coafts of the New World. The plunder of Mexico and Pci-u was always carried » 
Jamaica, both by the natives and ftrangers; they, found tn chisifland a greater facifity, 
received more prote£libn'anddiberty tlian elfewhcre, both to^difembark and to (pend,.ac 
their own pieafure, the booty tbcy had aiiquired in. their conrfes. There the extravai- 
gance of their debaucheries foan plunged theni into diftrcfs. This only fting of their 
cruel and bloody induftry made them By to new combats anU to new piey. Thus the 
' colony profited by their continual changes- of fortune^ and enridhed itfelf by the 
vices which were the origin and ruin of their treafures : and when this lawlcfs race 
was dcftroyed by its ownaftivity, thefe fame treafures became the bale of a new 
opulence^ by the hetplhey afibrdcd to incneafe the plantations and produflioiis, or to 
open a contraband trade wUh the Spaniards. Under whatever point of view any 
one conlider) Jamaica,, he vnU fee that England owes the keeping of it, as well as 
the means which determined the grandeur of its fettlement, to the Buccaiiers. Ja- 
maica is placed in the moll happy fituacion, at 56 leagues to the South of Cuba, 
and 39 leagues to the Weft of St. Domingo ; thefe tftra large iflands defend it from 
the winds which defolate the Atlantic, whilft the number and difpofition of its har- 
bours put it in a condition to carry on a great trade either with thefe and the other 
iQands of the Wetl-Indian Sea, or V^ith the Continent. There are about fixteen prin- 
cipal harbours, befides 30 bays, roads, or good anchoring- places. Though this 
iituation may expofe it to the infults of its too powerful neighbours, it, at the fame 
time, facilitates the entrance of the fuccours the mother-country has laviflied on ic 
at all times. Its fhape is an irregular oval, whole length is about 54. leagues, and 
breadth 1 6, containing near four millions of acres, that is, about four times as much land 
as ail the other Englifh Sugar-Iflands taken together j in this number'there are about 
1,500,000 patented, although the cleared lands do not amount to near (his quantity, 
fince it is fuppofed that no more than a feventh of the ifland is cultivated. 

The idand, whofe afpefl;, always verdant, affords a delicious profpeft to thofe 
Tfho approach by fea, is trarcrfed, throughout its whole length from Weft to Eaft, by 
a chain of high mountains, compofird of rocks and of very hard clay s the Eaftern 
■part of them, famous by the name of the *• Blue Mountains," defends the Sputhern 
cbaft from the violent and dangerous North- Weft winds. ' All this great chain emirs 
from North to South a number of lower ranges, forming on both fides the narrow 
channels of 200 rivers that are reckoned in the ifland, among which they find 70 
wherein fmall boats may enter laden; but as'the mountains are fteep and rugged, and 
come very near the fea, the rivers in general are rapid torrents full of catarads j when 
they overflow in the rainy feafon, they render the ctrnimunicaiion very dangerous, 
and their inundations hurt the land inftead of making it fertile ; moft of them, how- 
ever, are well ftored with fi(h; and all afford water fit to drink. 

The climate of Jam^ca, as well as of all countries between the Tropics, 'is very 
hoi near the fea, and very unhealthy in the .low marfliy pans j it is true, that the 
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conflant breeze a good deal moderates this heat, which is extreme about eight or 
nine in the morning : but m the higher grounds, the climate, natoratly more va- 
riable, is likewife more cool and healthy ; and perfons who lire temperately arrive 
to a very old age, without being much troubled with diforders. The plantations- 
have made the climate much wholefomer than it was foxiaaXy : it is, however, cer- 
tain, that the temperature has been altered for the worft by the great earthquake in 
1692 ; and the ifland, which was then thought to be out of the reach of the hurri- 
canes, has terribly fuBered t^ them fince that memorable epoch. They are moft 
apprehended in September, which is the time of the greateft rains ; thefe pcriodicid 
rains, the caufe of fruitfulnefs, are called *^ Seafons." Jannica, betides, is fubjcA 
to earthquakes. Thunder is very frequent, particularly itf the mountains and the 
Weftern parts r there are fomctimes ftorms of hail, but never any ice or ioow,. ck- 
cept on the top of the mountains, where the air is. extieraely cold» even at a mode-^ 
rate height. 

The North tide is the mod healthy, and the trees there grow much finer chao oie 
the South i but the North-Weft winds, which often blow with violence, render it ia 
general lefs fit for the planting of canes than the laft, whofc fugai is of the beft 
quality. 

One may eatily conceive, that, in an ifland To exceofive, and whofe fiir^ice ta (6 
irregalar, the foil ought to be prodigioully varied \ that whkh is< moft efteemed oa 
account of its fertility is called In the country brick-mould, but all the other kinds 
may be rendered fertile with little labour, and by appropriating produAions tit t* 
each. I do not fpeak of the favannas,. 01 of thofe large plains without any ftones^ 
vherein the ancient Indians gathered an extreme plenty of maize, and where the 
Spaniards, who turned them into meadows, fed an incredible number of catde. 

It would be cndlefs to enumerate and particularize all the productions of Jamaica; 
the vegetable kingdom appears^ there in ics glory, and beauty is always joined to ex.. 
ccllence. Grains and pulTe, flowers, fruits, roots, plants and trees, are both va- 
kiable and plentiful :: the ifland nourilhes. aU the animals of Europe,, very large' cat- 
tle, flieep whofc tiefli is of aO. exceeding good tade although the wool is very bad^ 
and ft quantity of hogs which aSSatd a delicious food- ;. both fea and river tiOt, with, 
all forts of wild fowl as. well as domefttc, are found in profuGon.} and near the Tea are 
large falt-works, which, furniib. the inhabiunts with, all the fait they want. 

Sugar ought to be placed at the bead of all thoie produftions 1 the cane which pro- 
doces it has been cultivated time out of mind in fome countries of Afia and Africa4 
Irom Madeira and the Canary Iflands it has been carried to the New World,, where it 
4hrives as well as if it was a native : it is a kind of reed which rifes commonly about 
eight or nine feet„ taking in the leaves, growing out of the top -, the moft. common 
thicknefs is from two ta four inches. It requires a light, porous, and deep foil, 
and is ufualLy cut at the end of eighteen months. Within twenty-four hours after 
idte canei are cut dowt)>. thejf break, them bfCffcea oro. Eollcrs of iron or.coppetv 
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which are put in tncnion by a horizontal wheel turned by oxen or horres. The juice, 
with which the inner part of the canes is filled, is received in a referyoir, from whence 
it is fucceflively carrkd to feveral boikrs, to reduce it into cryftals ; as foon as it ts 
cold, they pour it into earthen vefiels made in the (hape of a cone : the bafe of the 
cone b open, its apex pierced with a hole, through which they let the liquor run 
which wi)l not aflford any cryftals ; this liquor is what is called treacle, or molafles. 
After the draining they have mufcovado or rough fugar ; it is greafy, brown, and fbfc, 
Tlus fugar docs not become white, fiiining, and hard, till it is refined in Europe ; we 
may obferve here that there are two refining houfes at Kingifton. The molaJ^ are ufual- 
ly worth the twelfth part of the value of the fugar ; there is a good deal confumed in 
the North of Euroj^uid <^ America, where they fupply the place of butter and 
iiigar to the common people } the Americans ufe them to produce a fermentation, 
• and give an agreeable tafte to a drink called " Prufs," which is nothing more than the 
infufion of the baik of a tree. Thefe molaffis are likewifc prodigioufly ufcful, fincc 
the fecret has been difcovered to convert them by diftillation into a fpirituous liquor 
known by the name of rum. The operation is made by mixing one-third of fyrup 
with two-thirds of waters when thefe two fubftanccs have fufficiently fermented, at 
the end of twelve or fifteen days, they are put into a ftill, where the difttllaiion is 
carried or in the common manner. The annual exports of Jamaica in thefe feverat 
articles, the produce of fugarcanes, come at prefent to near 100,006 hogiheads of 
fug^i 30,060 puncheons, or three million gallons of rum, and 300,006 gallons of 
molafles. 

Pimento is, after fugar, the moft coirfrderaHe article of the Jamaican cstture, 
£nce above three millions of pounds weight are exported every year. There are fe- 
Tcral kinds more or lefs ftrong, md more or lefs acrid. ■ The tree, which produce* 
the kind of Pimento known by the aame of Jamaica Pepper, was not cultivated in 
vegular plantations till the year i66ft( it commonly growa on the mountains, and 
riles above 30 feet high i it is very ftraight, of a mtddlii^ thicknefs, and covered 
with a gfcy clofe Ihining bark ; the leaves aic in all rdpefts like the laurel; ac the 
end of the branches grow the Bowers, to which Aiccced berries a litUe larger than 
juniper ; they are gathered green, and let to dry in the fui> i they grow brown, and 
get that/fpicy fmell which ha» given to PimentO'the name of All-Spice: iu ufe is 
excellent to ftrengthen the cold llomach fubjcft to crudiries. To the culture of 
Pimento the people of Jamaica join that of ^iiger, the- ufe of which we have lesrne 
from the Caribbs. It is the root of a fmall plant, about 18 or 20 inches high : it 
was prodigiously in vogue about the middle of the kft century, but fince that time 
it has by degrees grown out of 6Uhion, and is now onl; a fecondary anicle In trade ; 
cfpecially fince the confumptbn of the Rufiians and Germans is become very in- 
confiderable j to that the anntul export is reduced to 500 b^, each of 500 pound* 
*ei^ht. , 

Tto 
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The diminutioo of this branch, however prejudicial, is not fofeverely-fcU asthe 
almoft total annihilation of two branches of culture of the firft kind, thofe of in- 
digo and of cacao. In 1672, Jamaica had 60 indigo plantations, which producfd 
yearly 50,000!. worth of indigo j they are now reduced to eight, and an injudicious 
parliamentary duty has ruined this branch, which the French have got hold of with ' 
iiich advantage, that it is almoft impoflible to recover it. 

Cacao pro^red at the feme time as indigo t Jamaica had then 60 cacao walks in 
produce, and many new ones under cultivation. Some years afterwards they were 
all deftroyed at once by a blaft, za it is aJTerted •, they never have been renewed 
fince, and there is hardly one in this iQand, where chocolate is of general life. The 
produftions which prorpife to increafe are cotton and coffeel perhaps the fuppref- 
iion, ordained in 1766, of the tax laid on foreign cottons, will Ibmewhat retard the 
plantations of this article ; thofe of cofire^ adopted by the people of Jamaca, fecm 
10 be favoured by the duty laid on coffees imported from any other place but the 
Britilh fetilemcnts •, but to the prefent time the French have maintained their fu- 
pcriority in the manner of ftiipping this article for Europe, which is fuch that their 
coSee preferves all its qualities and virtues. Jamaica exports annually 1000 bags of 
cotton, each weighing 180 pounds ; and 800 cafks of coffee, of 300 pounds each. 

Befldes the capital objects we have juft fpecified, this idand produces a number 
of trees, Ihrubs, and ufeful plants, fome of them natives of its foil, others brought 
from the other iilands or the continent ; among thcfc we ought to dlftinguifli,— The 
mahogany which is ufed m Europe for fo many purpofes j there was formerly a pro- ' 
dtgious abundance on the ihores, but at prefent they'muftgo ten of twelve miles 
within land, and get nearer to the' mountains, to find anyi this diftance rendering it 
more inconvenient and more expenfive to tranfport, the Jamaicans get a great deal 
from the coafts of Spanilh America, not quice fo good but much cheaper than their 
own, which they fend to Great-Britain ; in the year 1770 they exported to the value 
of 50,0001. llerling. — The filk-cotton-tree, whofe trunk is often 80 feet high to its 
branches, and iz or 14 feet in circumference; they make of it canoes or periegas 
of 25 tons burdien. — The dogwood, which, does not yield to the Englifti oak for 
hardnefs. — The bitterwood, much ufed by carpenters. — The baftard mammea, or 
wood of St. Mary, whofe height and quality make it Bt for building Ihips and 
houfes, as well as the cedar, odoriferous and incorruptible -, this, befides, ferves to 
cover and wainfcot houfes, to make pencilsj &c. and for many purpofes of the ca- 
binet-makers. — The lignum-vic£e, excellent for joiners and turners ; the properties 

of its gum, called gum-guiacura, are well known. Among the trees ufeful in 

domeftic ceconomy are, — Thepil-nut-trce,'or palma Chrifti, a tree 15 or 16 feet 
high, I'oaden with nuts affording plenty of an oil which is of great ufe, as well as 
that of the palm-tree j this laft is much efteemcd by the-Negroes. — The coco-tree 
and date-tree produce fruits at the fame time cooling and nouriftiing. — The cabbage- 
tree, a beautiful tree whofe ftem^rows CO a prodigious height, fome having been 



feen 270 feet high % it proditces at the top a fubftanci which has the appearance And ,^ 

ufteof a cabbage.— The tamarind- tree, whofe fruit is fo well knowri ;^ hey get a pT^ ^ 
valuable vernifti by incifion front the tree, and might extract an ufeful oil from the ^t.^f-^^*^'-^ 
nuts.— The aloes, of fotp-tree, affords an excellent foap fit for all the purpofes of 
the laundrcfs,— The red ffiangrotfe and the black olive tree ferve for the tanning 
of hides, and thek- blrli is infirfitely preferable to that of the oak for this purpoft. 
For the ufe of the joirters arid cabinet-makers, Jamaica produces the rofe-wctod, 
black and white ebony, SpaniOi elm or princes-wood, zebra-wood, muflc-wood, and 
manchihe^ i all the parts of this laft, leaves, joice, and fruit which is a littFe apple 
like a crab-apple, arc a rtiore or lefs deadly poifon. Adyer might furnifh himlelf v«t!i 
all his ingredients at Jamaica, excef>t indigo which is uhlockily rregle^ed; you wifi 
find there the brazileto'; the fafttc, which, bcfides, is one of the bcft woods for 
boildingi the logwood, which has been naturalized in the ifla:nd fmcc 1715, when 
they brcraght the feeds from Campeche -, the opuntia or cochineal fig-tr«e ■, the anatta 
Of rocou, formerly much in vogue to make the ccJour called ** Aurora." For itic- 
dicinal ufes, befides the guiacum, tamarind, oik, &%. this idand produces the mUd 
cinnamon-tree (which is the canella alba of the fliops, where it is ufed for the Cor- 
tex Winteranos), the farfaparilla, china-root, caffia, aloes, &c. 

Jamaica is divided into three counties, Surry, Middlefex, and Cornwall j which 
contain 19 parilbeS : over each of them prefides a magiftrate called a Coftos. There 
ire but few towns in the ifland, and the reafon is, that (he greater part of the inha- 
bitants are difperied on their plantations, which form fo many villages or hamlets. 
St. Jago de la Vega, commonly called Spanifti-Town, in Middlefex, i> the capkal 
of the ifland ; it is a fhiall city With about 20 ftreets and 4000 people, in a fituation 
tolerably healthy : it is the fefidence df the Governor, of the Courts of Juffice, and 
the place where the Affembly is held. The greater part of the inhabitants areperfons 
of fortune or rank, which gives it an air of fplcftdor and magnificence -, it has need 
of all thcfe advantages to maintain itfclf, being at two leagues diftancc from the 
lea, and deftitute of trade; it has a very handfome church, a chapel, and a Jewilh 
fynagoguc j the principal biiilding is the Governor's houfe, one of the handfomeft in 
America. 

Between this town and that of Kingfton is Fort Paflage, a Httle viHage of fifteen' 
houfes. To called, becaufe iliofe who go from one town to the other land or embark' 
there. The town of Kingfton, in the county of Surry, is the raoft confiderable in 
the ifland, being the refldence of the merchants, and the chief place for trade. Its 
plan is a parallelogram, a mile and a half long, and half a mite broad -, all the 
ftreets, which are broad and regular, crofs each other at right angles ; tfaey contain 
1665 houfes, without taking in the liabitations of the Negroes and the ftorehoufcs. 
Its inhabitants may amount to 11,000, among whom an about 5000 Whites, and 
1200 free Negroes or Mulattoes 1 the rcfl are compofed of flaves: the houfes arc- 
finer than thofe of St. Jago de la Vega, but the air is not fo heakhy as in this laft 



town. The Jews, who are very numerous herCj. have a fine fynagc^ue, bwhich-tht 
principal Rabbi of the ifland officiates. 

The Port of Kingfton, feated at the bottom of a deep bay on the Southern coaft». 
will admit i ooo Oiips at a time, and thofe of 200 tons come quite up to the key ; upon 
an average of twenty year\ the (hips, both great and fmall, which go out annually 
from, this port, amount to 400, and the annual ftate of the (hipping of the iOand 
is about five hundred,, making 58,000 tons, which employ three thoufand. White 
failors^ 

UpQB-the dry. and fandy neck of land about three le^^es long, that feparates the 
Harbour of Kingfton from the lea, is the fmalLtown of Port-Royal, the moft conr 
fiderable andricheft of the ifland at the time of the Buccaniers, whofe diforders it. 
chcrilhed.. Bort-Royal contained then 200a houfes„of which 1600 were fwallowed up 
or overturned, t^ the-remarkable earthquake that happened in 1692 i they had re- 
builca.g^eat.part of them, which were confumed by a Bre iii 1703. Tlie excellence 
of the.ruuauon engaged the. people to rebuild them a fecond time,. when a hurricane,,, 
in' 17^1, made theoi a heap of ruins ; thefe were again raifed,. but ag»in dclhoyed,, 
in, 1744, by another hurricane. The harbour, joining, to the Bay of Kingfton, is. 
very large and deep ; it.is the ftation of our fleets and has a good careeniog-place :. 
when there Is .3 war. with. Sp^n,.this fleet is ftationed at.Point Negril, the Weftern. 
end of the ifland. On the extremity of the neck. of land is Fort Charles, mounted. 
with. 126 pieces of cannon which defend the entcaace of the. harbour, together, with, 
the crofled fire of feveral other batteries.. 

The. adminiftratioo of public, affairs in Jamuca is by a Governor who ceprelehts. 
the King,, a. council of. 12 which form the Upper Houfe, and the 43 reprefenta> 
dves of the people which compofe.the Lower: Houfe, .and arechofen by the pariflies^ 
The whole of. the emoluments of the Governor io time of peace amounts to 5OD0L. 
a year.i. the annual fuppjy required frofn the colony may be about 30,000!. befides, 
8000I. the amount of its revenue ; ,and the total of all the taxes, .both public and pa-- 
rochial, is never ab»ve 6o,0Dol. a year. 

In 1673,. Jamaica contuoed but- i8,Q6S:inbabitaatSi oFwhom 8j56^.were Whites,, 
and 9504 Blacks: in 1768, they reckoned 17,949 Whites, and 166,904 Blacks,, in-- 
cludJng the free Negroes and Mulattoes.. This difierence.io the refpe&ive.increa(cs- 
of the Blacks and Whites Ihews.hovtr mudi cafier it-is to.«ugm6nt flaverythan li-- 
berty. As- the number of f^ple. u well, as the culture, have increafed fince this. 
laft epoch, they.eftimate, at prefent,.tbe number^ of plantations ant] inhabitants of 
jAitiaxA as foUows, viz^ 680 p^tations.of fugar, iib. cotton works, lob Pimento. 
walks, 30 plantations of ginger, ^00. breeding . penns, 600 polink. and p/oviGon^ 
places, 150 plantations of coffee, and & indigo work-s^. all. whi(^ take, up and. 
employ 600,000 acres, i8,odd Whites, 170,000 Blacks, and 136,000 korfcs, mules,. 
or horned cattle. This number of Negroes requires a recruit of 6000 every year. . 
Amoi^the Whites, who all are enrolled and .form a national militia,, are reckoned. 
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S-or 900 Jews. Jamaica is perhaps the only place in the world where they havo 
a ojuntry, fince it is the only one where a right has been given them to carry arms, 
fbr its defence : they have juflified the confidence of the legiflature in an invafiotw 
made by the French, wlierc they behaved with a great deal of cour^. The Jews 
poflefs feveral eltates, and carry on an extenfive trade, efpecially. with the Spaniards. 
Thdr ibbriety and manner of living make ihemcome to a greater age in Jamaica. 
than the other Whites -, but one is forry. to find that they have carried to this ifland a. 
fpirit of dirifion in their tenets which renders them fometimes unhappy, and often- 
ridiculous.. In the number of Blacks ave reckoned 3.^08 free Mulattoes and Ne- 
groes, who are incorporated in^ the national militia.. There are likewife included- 
8.or 900 Maron Negroes; thele form a favags republic divided into fix vill^;es in. 
the mountuns : they ace the defcendants of runaway flaves wba have forced thr 
Govemmetit to acknowledge their independance. By the treaty concluded with them^ 
in 1739, they, poflefs.fome lands whofe product belongs to them, andare obliged ta 
march for a fixed lalary in cafe of an invafion, as well as to reftore fugitive (laves. 
fbr a fettled premium. . Their Chiefs, diftinguilhed by a medal huag,to a filvcr chain,, 
are under the ihfpeftion of a White called the Superintendant, without whofe per- 
mifiion not one of the Marons can go out of his di^riA. 

The commerce of Jamatcais very conftderable, not only with Great-Britun aad^ 
Ireland, but likewife with . Africa, North. and. South AtAerica, the Weft. -India, 
iflands, and the Spanifh main ; it is fufficient to fay, that the whole of its annual-, 
exports is reckoned, by a mean proportion,, at 1,310,0001 .while the total of the im-t 
pons amounts to 1,054*0001.. 

About 55 leagues towards the N.N.W. of Jamaica are three liulciflands, .depen-- 
dant on this, and known by. the name of the Caymans: the moft Southerly bears the 
name of GbbatGaym an ; the two others, diftant from it about 20 leagues to theN.N.E.' 
are called Littli Catm ah and Cayman- Brack. . Great Caynun . is the only one - 
which is conftantly inhabited t it is very low, covered with high trees, and the in-- 
habitaUe part about a league 4- long.. It has 00 harbour for fliips of burden, only a: 
tolerable aochoring-place on the South- Weft. The inhabitants, who.amount to about 
160, ate de&ended from the old Buccaaters ■,- they have given themfelvei a».fet of 
laws, and chuO: a. Chief to fee them executed, in conjundion with the Juflices of 
Ecace apjjointed by commiffion from. the Governor of Jamaica.. As they have no- 
clergymen , among them, they go. to be. married at Jamaica. THs . colony is un- • 
doubtedly the happicft. in the W^ft.Indies j the climate and the kind of food, which 
are of.a lingular falubrity, rendering the [i^plc healthy and vigorous, make them live 
to a very oldage. Their Ittilc ifland produces plenty of corn and vegetables, hogs and " 
poultry, much beyond.what-isrcquired for (heir own confumptioiti they have, bcfides,. 
fugar-cancs, and fome fprings of pretty good water. . Being quite hardened to the fea, . 
they are excellent pilots for the neighbouring coafts ■, and their iOaod, as well as their 
afliviiy and^humantty, have, been, many times a relief to (hips which were.diftrcflifd. 
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in tfits. part of the fea : their principal employment is fiflWng for turtle. Inftiiia 
every year ieads a prodigious number of turtles to thefe iHands to lay their eggs j 
the greater part come from the Bay erf' Kondoras ; and their navigation Is (o re- 
gular «nd fo exaft in this pafljge of about 1 50 leagues, that it is afferted, that 
veffcts» which had loft their latitude in hazy weather, have been fuccefsfuliy condu(5t- 
ed by the noifc thefe creatures make in fwkntning towands the Caymans. The low 
and fandy Aopes of thefe jfiands, particularly of the Great, are perfeftly adapted 
to receive and cover their eggs. A female lays about 900 ; when they have done 
■laying, the turtlea retire towards the iflc of Cuba and the other large iflands, where 
they recover themfrfves in the fubmarine paftures, and in about a month's time acquire 
that fatnefs which makes them fomiicft efteeraed on the tables of the great. The m- 
habitants of Great Cayman ftiut them up^ as foon as they are caught, in inclofurcs 
which they call "Cralls," made with ftakes, in a fmooth water between the fiiorc 
and a reef of rocks on the N. E. coaft. Thefe turtles fcrve for ajl the traffic they 
carry on with Port-Roya! ; it is an article of food very wholcfome, and the ftieW of the 
Hawks-bil! kind.ii a .commodity which has 3 place among the exportations to Great 
Britain. 

If we fijllow the conrfe marked out at the banning of this feftion, we Siall 
tranfport ourfelves from Jamaica to the Caribbce Ides, beginning with the moft 
Southeily of the whole chain, which is Tobago. 

TOBAGO, eleven leagues diftantAom Trinidad, at firft belonged to the Dutch, 
who made an eftablittiment there in' i.6j2 i they were expcHed by the Indians, and ' 
foon after the Coudanders took their plaoe under the proteftion tjf the Englifh. 
The French, who afterwards conquered the ifland, only returned it to the Dutch to 
drive them out in 1677, and leave it dcfolatc. After this time Tobago was re- 
garded as a neutral ifle .till the peace of 17631 which aflured its pofleflion fo the 
£ngli(h. 

This iftand is about 25 leagues in circumference ; it is covered throughout with little 
hilts that might be cultivated, and has but a very fmall number of craggy mountains 
at the N. E. extremity ; out of all thefe high grounds run numerous ftreams and 
ixivcrs, moft of which fcem dcfigncd .to turn fugar-mills. The air is fo cooled by 
the fea-breezes, that, notwithftanding its vicinity to the Line, it becomes very fup- 
portable even to Europeans. The coafts afford ten or twelve large and convenient 
rbays, among which are two where the largeft (hips may anchor. AU kinds of ve^ 
.getables and ufeful trees are very abundant here, and fome of the laft grow to a prodi- 
^ous fize i there are befides whole thickets of faflafras of a fiipcrior quality, as well as 
of thofe trees which afford the true gum-copal. According to the Dutch, who ought 
to be good judges In this matter, the Ifle of I'obago produces likewife the true nut- 
meg and cinnamon trees ; but experience has Ihewn that both one and the other were 
only of a baftard and inferior kind : all i^ele woods are iull of game, and particu- . 
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larl)' wild hogs. Add » thefe, that Tobago is not cxpofed to thofe terrible hurri- 
eanes which caufe fuch great ravages clfewhcrc ; perhaps the being fo near the con- 
tinent procures this ineftimable advantage. 

The foil, fometimes fandy, is always black, deep, and as fruitful as in any other 
c^ the Caribbees : it is an aflonilfaing thing to fee the activity and fuccefs with 
which the culture of Tobago has arifen and increafed fmce the peace. The whole 
idand, comprifed ia fevcn divifions, contains only 51,058 acres j they reckon at prefent 
286 plantations, and among them above 40 for fugai-, of which the idand exports 
already near 3000 hoglheads, feme experienced obfervers afliire us that it will afford 
30,000 (hogfiicads), every year. On the Southern fide, in Rockly divifion, is the 
riQng town of Scarborough, the capital of the ifland. Near the coaft, and principally 
towards the South, are fcattered fome families of Caribbs, the remainder of the an- 
cient inhabitants; thefe Indians are a quiet people, without malice,. and incapable of 
giving the kaft: umbrage to the colony -, their right to all kind of protedion artfes as 
well from their weaknefs and pacific difpofition, as from the incontcftable title they 
have to their fields. 

To the leeward of Tobago, going towards the N. W. is the ifland of GRE- 
NADA, about nine leagues long, and four broad ; a chain of mountains, fomc 
very high, crofies it from North to South -, the reft of the ifland is formed erf* plains 
and hillocks, either cultivated or capable of culture, and cut through by a great 
number of ftreams, fevcral of which defcrve the name'trf riven ■» the largcft plains 
and the belt cultivated are on the Eaft fide : there arc alfo in the ifland feveral mi- 
neral fprings, and fome fait ponds, with two lakes of fome extent. The cUmate is 
undoubtedly very hot, bat belides the advantage, which it has in common with the 
oriier little iflands, to be cooled by the fea-breezes, we find Ibme others peculiar to 
this ifland: the feafonings, as 'they are cdled in the Weft-Indies, are here much 
more regular than in the other ifles; the. blaft is not fo frequent, and as yet they 
have never felt a hurricane any more dian at Tobago. Its foil is of different kinds, 
but moftly a rich and. deep black mold which is very fertile. The iJland has fome 
large forefts whofc trees of different kinds produce excellent timber. As to v^e- 
tables, fntits, animals, fea or river fifli, it does not yield to any of the Antilles ; and 
one may fay the fame thing with truth of thofe of its [^oduAions which enter into 
commerce, as fugar, coffee, cacao, cotton, and tobacco, each of which in their 
kind are put amongft thofe of the firft quality. 

All thefe advantages, inefUmable in themfelves, are made more precious by the 
two excellent harbours which Nature has formed at Grenada, that of Calvini or Call- 
venie at the S. ]E. extremity., and the harbour of Fort Royal at the S. W. end. This 
hft has always paffed for one of the beft of the Weft-ladies, and 25 fliips of the 
Hne might ride there at anchor with eafe and in perftft fafety : it ukes its name from 
Fort Royal, the chief place of the jfle, and the feat of its government, which has 
retained the French divifion of the ifland into ieven quarters or paiilhes, ^lOOglC 
R Betweeo 
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Between the Northern extremity of Grenada and the Southern point of the iflaiK^ 
of St. Vincent, about the iSth degree of latitude, is a rmge of fmall iHands and 
rocks, dependant on Grenatla, and known by the name of GREKAWLtES or Gre- 
KADiNEa-, this Archipelago, whofe length n about 14 leagues, contains 23 iflandj fit 
to produce cotton, coffee, indigo,, and even fuf^n The ur is very healdiy, buc 
there are no running fpring? of frelh. water. 

The moft confidcrable at the North end of the chaia is not above two feagaesfrom' 
St. ViQcent ; its Indian name is Becouya oe Bet^iA ; the French have called it " Lit- 
tle Martintco r" it a three leagues long and two broad. The land is flat» covered with 
fine trees; the cliniate and foil are equally excellent, and it has befides a furc and fpacious 
harbour on the North, that was of great ufe to tlw French privateers during the lait. 
war. The fmall iflands ctf Moskitos- and Cannaovak, Frkjatb Island, an* 
Unioh Island, are between Bccouya. and Car xuacou. This laft, the &cond o£ 
the Grenadillea in fize, is four leagues from Grenada,- and was the only one the- 
French, bad cultivated ; they were down thither by its h8rbou^ which is as fafe,. 
large, and convenient, as any other in this part of the world.. Caxnucou produces a. 
great quantity of cotton. The Griison and the Deamond or Rouhd Islako, are 
the two principal ones among thofc whicb fill up the ineental between Cariuacou and' 
Grenada.. 

Grenada, with its dependencies^ is the oalj' colony in the Weft- Indies, tfaac 
the Engfifli htfve conqueird befides- Jamuca. At Jamaica,, almoft uninhabited, all. 
' the Spuiiards ;U3andoned their iettlements. At Grenada, wliicb was thoroughly 
peopled, only half the Frendi have renounced the Englifli government. The treaty 
ofpeace gave them for a- certain time the liberty to fell their eftates, provided itwasto 
Britifh fut^cAs, and to retire fromthe ifland }■ in the firfi: enthufiafm-of an acqui& 
tion, the higheft idea ^ which had been fotmed, every one flew there to Icarch 
for habitationa, and to. porchafe them at a price much above their real value : this 
immoderate whim hat caufed many of the ancieoc. tohabitants to leave the ifiand^ 
who would otherwile have remained there, aod has eoft the mother country a noiUba 
and a half fterling.. 

As tong as conquered Grenadft was under a^rolKtaty governmenti the greaieft. har- 
mony fubfifted between the Englilh and^French i there were no dificnttons until the 
civil government was eftablilhed : then they denied the French not only the pri- 
vilege of being elefted members of the Aflimbly, bot even the right.of voting at 
the eleaioB (^ the members, it was very fingolat in tfcefe SugarJflands, where reli- 
gion feems t6 be the k^ thonghc of- the inhabitants, 10 make ufe of its name to 
t^prefs the conquered people. This afafutd vexation would have dilhonoured tho 
nation, if the Gawrnment hod followed the ideas of thefe persecutors •, on the con- 
trary, it has decreed that two French ful^edb ma^ have a feat in the Council, and 
three in the Affembly, wiihoutbeingobl^edtofubfcribccotbe teft; adecifion which 
does as much hoooiv » the policy as to the philanthropy of the minifters^ and b^ I C 

refiorea 
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ftffored quietnefs to the Bland. The plantations have taken again their cotnmon 
•ourfe, and one does not doubt now of their progfef;, efpecially it) the Grenaditles, 
which the French had fo much neg^fted. Since the conqueft all the old plantations 
of Gtrnada are much better, both in culture and in produA ; it is even fuppofed their 
Aumber is increafed a third. There (lill remains a third of the illand which is not 
euUivated, and though a great part of this fpace is taken up t^ mountains incapable 
of being dug or plowed) we 6nd feveral places which induftry and labour might 
make fit to produce fomething -, however, the whole exports of Grenada amoonted, 
in lyyo,- to moMthan godjoool. fterling; 

About two-leagues to the Northof the chain of the Grenadines, as we have already 
obleryed,. is the illand of ST. VINCENT,, one of thofe which were called Neutral, 
and «hofe poOirHtotr, aOitred by the laft peace,, is fhared by us with the Caribbs. Ic 
b more than four leagues long, and- above two and ^ at the greateft breadth j- 
die furface contains 84,286^acres.- Out of the ridge of mountains, which crollea it. 
from South to North, riJe a great number of rivers full of fHh,. among which at'e 
found a z C4pable of turning fi^ar- mills : thefe mountains afc in general of an ea(y.- 
afcent -, the vallies and plains, fome of them of a large extent* are extremely fercile«~ 
and the clearing of the ground continually improves the climace. The idand of St. 
Vincent is more favourable than any other for the culture of fugar^-coSec, caeao, and 
anatta.- The part beloDgii^ to the Englifli is divided iato four-parithes, the chief 
place of whiehisKingftoian, upooa hay <^ the fame name at the S. W.endj icis the 
refidence of the Governor, and the plac© whtrr-thc Aflerably meet. About a league 
from Kingftown towards the S.-E. is the town of Calliagua,- whofe- harbour, being 
the \m& in the iSand,. muft iafeilfiUy draw there all its-trade a«d priocip^I inha- 
biteftts. 

For. a great whilA after^tbe difcovery- of the- Etipopeans, tKs ifland was the gje- 
nenil-rcndezvous of the Caribbs, who formerly pc^efild all the Antiltff^t and icnow^ 
is the only one where their fmaU'remwns, hardly amounting tO'more' than' 801, may 
be faid to form a nation. Tlvy have been almoft entipely, exterminated by the Black 
'Garibbs, the defcendanti of fome Negroe Ikves whoefcaped from a vefle) th3CWa» 
fljipwrecked at St. Vincent: the niimber of thefe, which was foOBincrcafcdby fugitive 
ftaves from Barbadoes and elfewherej amounK at prefcnc to 2000 ; they were at firft fo 
troublefomei, that the natives, or Red Caribbs, whohad faved the Uvea of their fathers^ 
icnplored the help of thcFrench-todrivc them^out of the ifland,-which thefe allies 
not being able to accomplifli, they tried at kft to reconcile the two nations, and lived 
in peace with both. Notwitftanding the neutrality that hindered the French^ front 
fettling at St. Vincent, they made fhcte feveral plantations, whofe culture- confifted 
principally o( cofii:e ; befcwe the ceffion they exponed three milKorrwcight^f that 
commodity, and at the fame time thrir numberwas above 8dd,. who had joooNe- 
groes between them. At the peace the Governmenc fold the lands of -St. Vincent, as 
it hadibofeof Tobago^ aad left to the Fteocby whom the fcact^-coofiibationhad not 
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driven away, .thofe whkh they poffcflcd, paying a moderate fine and a yearty rent 
ftill more moderate. Thefe operations, wKich unavoidably influenced upon the 
poflcffions of the Caribbs, made them rife up j fome troops w^re fent who had fevc- 
ral n^irmilhes with their warriors ; and the conicquence £bon was a ^treaty of peace, 
concluded in 1773, which afligns to them .all the Northern part, making about a 
third of the iHand, together with two little dillri^ts towards the South-Eaft.point. 
Since this time St. -Vincent has enjoyed a happy tranquility, *nd the fettiers may, 
without any alarm, fet themftlveS'to the labours which Nature-and the fruitfulncfi 
of the land can fuggeft. Their cxportations, which produced :mo,oooJ. ftcrling in 
■1.770, are very confiderably incFcafed fince -, in this fum we mull obTerve. that coffee, 
reduced to about 500,000 pounds weight, does not make an article of i6,oool. fter- 
4ing. The iQand of St. Vincent ^s the only one of the Antilles, where the .public 
fpirit has eftablifhed a garden, that might be -called an 'experimental garden ^ they 
<uldvate there all the plants which 3 fimitarity of climate and the induftry of the 
planter may with any likelihood naturalize in the Weft^Indies, fuch as cinnamon, 
£aft<India mango, felamuni or oily grain, vanilla, China -tallow-tree, camphire-trec» 
gum-ftorax-tree, the tree-(hrub, &c. 

Twenty ieagges from Sr. Vincent, and out of the chain of the Caribbces,-is BAR- 
BADOHS, one of the moft ancient.Englifh fettlemcnts in the Weft-Indies. When 
ebey fix^d tbemfelves diere.in 1627, the ifland did not Teem to have been at any time 
inhabited ev«n by. Caribbs. The Spaniards called it ** Ifla de los Barbudos,*' " the 
•Ifland of , Bearded -People," from a kind of.-iig-tree on whofe Tides there hang long 
filaments which to the eyes of failors looked like a. man with a long beard. This 
ifland is of a triangular form, the length from North to South about five le^uca 
and a half, the greatetl breadth four, the circuit fifteen ; and the furface contains 
106,470 acres. Nature has almoft entirely furrounded it with rocks, and where 
-thefe are wanting, they have built forts, which, in fome jbrt, make this ifland inac- 
Tcefliblc. The face of the country, generally level, is agreeably diverfified by little 
plains, eminences of anxafyafcent, and fome rows of hills; which, with the lofty 
;trccs, the fpacious buildings, and a conUnual verdure, yield the moft agreeable prof- 
pe£t. The climate is very hot, but .the air very pure> and though it does not ge- 
jierate any land-wind, the heat is moderated by the conftant trade-winds which come 
.to it over the immenfe extent of the Atlantic Ocean. If it is true, as is afierted, 
.that the cutting down its woods has been prejudicial .in diminiftiing the quantity (rf 
rain, this difadvantage is made up by the falubrity it has diffufed through the whole 
country .in giving a free .palTage to the air. Like moft of the other iQands, Bar- 
badoes is fubjeft in the fummer months to tornadoes .and hurricanes, that ate fo much 
more dangerous to the Ihipping as they have no harbour to get into for fafety, but 
only fome bays where they can ride at anchor. 

If we confider the whole of Barbadoea, its Gtuation, its level furface, the compo- 
fuion of its mafi, we (hall be led to think that this ifland, out of the common chaiifti | q 
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has not been formed, like the ocher Caribbces, by the impetuous irruption of the fea 
we mentioned in the 6rft part; 'one would rather take tc for a bank which was raifed 
all at once out of the water in the general convulfion j and the plenty of corals and 
other marine produftions, which are found every where at a very fmall depth, feem> 
to favour this hypothecs : the ibil that covers them is very various^ in Ibme places 
k is a heavy clay, in others a light fand ; a heavy black mould in fome, a light red 
earth in others % we Bnd Iikewife fome wet and fwampy grounds, and fome places 
which have a hard gravel. In general one may fay that the lands of Barbadoes 
are worn out ; but, by a continual ufe of manures which are abfolutely neceflary, 
almoin all the parts produce plentiful harvefts of fugar ; the principal manure is lea- 
wreck, which the tide throws on the ftiore. The whole ifland appears a con- 
tinual plantation, where the houfes are fo numerous that they feem to touch. They 
gather a prodigious variety of vegcuble productions, of maize, of Guinea cornt 
and a quantity of eatable roots. As to animals, the ifland has . fome large cattle 
and flieep of its own railing, as well as a fmall number of horfes, but many of thefe 
are imported from England and the Continent of America, the firft for the faddie, 
the laft principally for labour. The firft planters raifed tobacco, and fooo left it off 
for fogar-canes, which they had originally from Fernambuco in Brazil. As their 
ifland increafed in culture, in people and riches, the conftitution, excellent in itfelf« 
acquired alfo more vigour, and a ftriA adherence to its principles produced that 
ftabiiity and furety which gave Barbadoes the firft rank iunong the beft regulated co- 
lonies. Although it is much fallen off from the fplendor celebrated at the end of 
the laft century, when it contained above 100,000 inhabitants, it is ftill'one of the 
■moft valuable of our fettlements in the Weft-Indies. 

Barbadoes owes all thefe political advantages to Philip Bell, who was appointed 
Governor by the Earl of Carliflej to whom a royal patent granted the ifland in 1627. 
This patent being recalled after the Redoration, the pofl*eflion of Barbadoes returned 
to the crown. Its government was fo well conftituted, that it has fubfifted entire 
lince this xra, and ferved in fome degree for a model for that of the other iflands. 
The Governor is appointed by a eommiflion from the King, as well as, his council 
of twelve by a mandamus ; the Afl'embly is formed of twenty-two reprefenutives, 
that is, two members for each of the eleven parifties that are in the ifland. The 
ifland is, belides, divided into five diftridls, in each of which is a judge and five af- 
fiftants, who hold a court of common pleas every month from January to Septem- 
ber. There is a law, whofe utility is equal to its prudence, which affigns to every 
fervant, at the expiration of his time, a little eftate of three, four, or five acres ; 
it is what conftitutes a yeomanry. This ^rarian law has increafed the inhabitants of 
Barbadoes in a proportion almoft unknown in the other iflands, and has always ren- 
dered its militia one of the moft refpedtable in the Weft-Indies. Some calculations 
make the whole number of inhabitants amount to 94,000, among whom are reckoned 
32,000 Whites i this gives their proportion to that of the Negroes as oik to fogr 
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nearly : otiters reduce the H)t»I number to 75,000 perfbns, of whom io,ooo ate 
Whites. They have at prefeot fix regiments of infantry, three ttf cavalry, aod om 
troop of guards, alt ftouc men* aad well difciplined. 

The capital of the iOand is Bridge-town, at the S, W. poiot, on the bay <rf Car-* 
tide, which b much the beft in the i(lc. although the bottom is foul and ape to- cut 
the cables. This town, which it at prefent rebuilding, befoie it was deftroycd hy 6re 
coMaincd 15Q0 good houfes. U has a college founded andliberaliy endowed, by Co- 
lonel Codriagion, the only inAitutioo of the kind in the Weft-Indies ; but it does 
HOC appear that the dcGgn of the founder has had the. Ajccefs that was expeaed, Be- 
fides this awrn there ase fome others, viz. OiftinVtowrt, Hole-town, and SpeightV 
town, fbnnerly called Little Briftol. The trade of Barbadoes with Great Bfiiaia, 
North America, and Africa, is fo confidcraWe, that, according to feveral ac- 
counts, it employs 400 vefle]s of all burdens. The principal articles of exportation 
are aloes, cottoo, ginger,, fugar, cum» and cnolatfes. In 1770, thia «xpArtA(ion 
amounted to 311,000!. to Great Britaio, 1 20,000!. to North America, andiiool.10 
the other ilhnds, the whole being above 432^000^ fterling. 

The iflands we have juft d;;fcribei form among the Caribbees an Archipelago 
polle0'ed wholly by the Englifli, without the interrup^oo of the iettlcments 
of any other natioti : but to the North of Barbadoes begio^ the French inands,. ia 
the middle of which we find DOMINICA, the third of the Neutral lAes, which fell 
into the po&fliton of the Englilh at the laA peace. 

Dominica, between Martinico and Guadalope, was difcovered by Columbus, the 
'3d of November, 1493, and c^led after the Sunday which happened on that day.. 
Its length is eight leagues and -^v ><^ greatcll: breadth in the middle about fouik - 
It is cenainly one of the beft iAands in the Weft-Indies, and, after .Jamaica, the mod 
imporunt, perhaps, of thofe belonging to England. Its appearance is rugged and 
iBOuntainous, efpecially cowards the fea 1 but the Scents are commonly eafy, which 
m^cs their cultivation lefs difficult, and the inner part contains very rich valltes- 
with leverat fine pUins. The foil, in general, is a black deep mold, extremely fer- 
'tile, which foon repays abundantly the labours of the planter. The ifland, watered 
by a great number of rivers full of fiOi, and favourable to the plantations, has fe- 
veral that are navigable for fome 'miles diftance from the fea. . The climate is re- 
markably hot even for this part of the work), though the air is pure and very thin, 
-which circumftancc has given the country the reputation of being heakhy. Among 
the mountains we find one where the French imagine there is a gold mine, and two 
others towards the South, which are called " SoufFrieres," from the plenty of ful- 
.phur they contain { thefe feem to be volcanos either juft rifing or ready to be ex- 
tinguilbed. There are befides feveral fprings of mineral waters, whofc virtues are 
extolled for feveral difordcrs. 

One of the great advantages of Dominica arifes from the variety of the afpe^ of it« 
excellent foil, which is fuch that one may cultivate with ea& and cextatnty, not 
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only all the predu^onagrQwing in the other iflands, but likewife the greater part of the 
plants and trees of the Weft-India Continent. At prefcnt its forefts affiird an inex- 
hauftible fund of timber of all forts and for all ufes ; among them we find a great 
quantity of rde-wood^ fo eftecmed by ihe cabinet-makers. The idand abundantly 
produces what is called in thefe parts ground-provifioni, fuch as bananas, potatoes, 
and manioc from which the cafiada bread is made, which ferves for food to the 
Kegroes, and even to a great number of Europeans. All kinds of vegetables grow 
tliere in profufion, and among the number of its rich fruits are diftinguifhed the 
ananas, which pa^ foE the moll delicious in the iQands, It abounds in hogs,, both 
tame and wild, in game and fowls ; thefe articles, with other provifions, before the 
ceflion, made the principal trade of its inhabitants with Martinico. 

The iQand, properly fpeaking, has no harbours, but there is fafe and convenient 
anchorage in the bays . and coves, which indent the whole coaft ; the' principal of 
thefe, deep, capacious, and Tandy, lies on the Norih-Weft, and is named after Prince 
Rupert who formerly anchored there with hia fleet. The furrounding. mountain* 
flieUer it from moft winds, and it becomes fo much the more important to Great 
Britain,, as Dominica being fituated in the middle of the French Iflands, a fleet ly- 
bg in Prince Rupert's Bay could eafily interrupt all their trade : on this bay, ha- 
tween the ibore. and its lah-works, has been traced out the plan of a new tpwnr 
which is to be called Portfmouth. Dominica is divided into 10 parilbes, feven ta 
leeward, and three to windward. On the leeward coaft is the Capital, cOmpofed 
of two fmall towns, one to the North called Le Hofeau, and the other to the South 
called Charlotte -Town. The Caribbs, formerly very numerous in this ifland, ar» 
BOW reduced to- a few families, fettled la a little diftcift towards the North-Eaft. 

The defcription of the Englifh Carlbbecs, properly fo called, terminating at Do- 
minica, we meet with, farther to the North, the Archipelago known by the name 
o£ the Leewabd Car ibbees, of which ANTIGUA is the moft confiderable j it 
has been written fometimes " Antego" and "Antegoa," but the proper fpcUing is An- 
ligua, after Sl Maria la Xntigna, a famous church of Seville, whofc name CoUimbus 
gave this ifland. It is above three leagues in its grcateft length, and about four 
broad ; the circuit being near 22, and the Cjr&cc reckoned at to8. fquaro miles^ 
equivalent to 69,277 acres. la general tlie climate is hotter, lefs healthy, and the 
burricaitts more fiequcnt than at Barbadoes. The country is agreeably diverfified ^ 
by high and low grounds, but there is none fo high as to deferve the name of 
mountains, although this name is. given to the hills of Shekerly towards the Souths 
Weft point ; fo that the ifland has no rivers i we find only fome fprings moftly brack- 
ilh, and fome. little brooks almaft always dry. The inhabitants, being deprived of 
river-water, colle^l the rain in cifterns and ponds, as well for their own ufe as for 
their cattle j it is remarked that this water is very light, extremely pure, and very 
wholefome. This want of water has a long time- retarded the fettling of Antigua, 
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b^un by Sir Thomas Warner nearly at the fame time as that ftf Barbadoes. The 
planters had hardly begun to gather the fruits of their induftry, when they were at- 
tacked and reduced by the French j- the treaty of Breda put them again under the 
Engfifh dominion, which they have enjoyed ever fincc, to the great advantage of 
their poffcffions. The foil is much varied, but in many places it is a fine black 
oiold, in others a clay, pretty ftiff, and yet fertile. This ifland is as well provided 
as any other with animals of all kinds, fowls both domeftic and wild, and fea-fi(hof 
an acknowledged excellence *, the roots, vegetables, and all the fruits common to 
the Weft-Indies, are found here in plenty. They formerly cultivated Indigo and 
tobacco, but it is a long while fince thefe productions have given place to cotton 
and fugar-canes, which are at prefent the chief ones of the idand. 

The Capital of Antigua is St. John, a r^ular-built town on the Weft (hore, with 
a good harbour of the fame name, whofe entrance is defended by Fort James. It is 
the refidence of the Governor General of the Caribbee Leeward Idands, the place 
where the Aflcmbly for this ifland is held, and the port where the greateft trade is car- 
ried on. It was once very flourilhing, and we may form fome judgment of its opulence 
from the lofs occafioned by the laft fire, which was computed at 400,0001. fterling. 
The beft port in the ifland is Englifli Harbour on the South fide -, with much trouble 
and expence it has been made fit to receive the greateft fliips of war, who find there 
a dock-yard with ftores and all the materials and conveniencies neceflary to repiur and 
careen. Englifli Harbour is at a fmall diftancc from the town and harbour of Fal- 
mouth i there are, befides, Willoughby Bay to the windward of Englifti Harbour, 
Nonfuch Harbour on the Eaft point, and the town and harbour of Parham on the 
North Side, without fpeaking of a great number of creeks and fmaller bays : but, 
in general, the fliore being rocky, wherever the landing would be praflicable it is 
defended by forts and batteries ; and there is commonly one regiment of regular 
troops quartered there for the defence of the ifland. 

The Governor-General, when he thinks propel calls a General Aflembly of the 
reprcfentatives of the other iflands. Antigua has, befides, a Lieutenant-Governor, 
a Council, and its own Aflembly compofed of 24 members. It is divided into fix 
parifties and 1 1 diftrids, of which 10 fend each two reprcfentatives, and that of St. 
John four. The number of veflels which enter yearly in this harbour is reckoned 
at 300, but we have very uncertain accounts in regard to that of the inhabitants of the 
ifland. As for their exports, in which the hurricanes and dry feafons make very great 
inequalities, we know that in 1770 they amounted to 446,0001. fterling, as well to 
Great Britain and Ireland as to America ; in this fum there is only 500I. for cotton, 
all the reft is the produce of fugar, molaflcs, and rum. 

About 15 leagues to the Weft of Antigua is the ifland of ST. CHRISTO- 
PHER, commonly called St. Kitt's, which "Tiasgjven birth to all the Englilh 
and French cronies in the Weft-Indies. The two nations arrived there the fame 
ilay, in iSz^-, they divided the ifland between them, agreeing, however, that hunt- 
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ing, filhing, the mines and forefts, fhould be in comnwn. Three years after their 
fettling, the Spaniards drove them away ; they foon returned and continued to lire 
in good undrrftanding until 1666, when war being declared between England and 
France, St. Chriftopher's became at different intervals the theatre of bloodlhed for 
half a century. The weakcft, obliged to evacuate the colony, foon returned with 
a force fufficient to avenge its lofles ; this alternative, fo long balanced with fuccefs 
and difgrace, ended with the enpulfion of the French in 1702, and the treaty of 
Utrecht, aJTuring this iQand to the Englilh, took away from their competitors all hopes 
of return. 

The iOand, taken in the whole, is 13 or 14 leagues in circuit, the length about 
five, and the breadth a league and a half, except towards the South, where it is 
narrowed into an ifthmus which joins it to a head-land about a league long and half 
a league broad ; . it contains 68 fquare miles. The center of the iiland is taken up 
by a great number of high and barren mounuins, interfe£ted by rocky precipices 
almolt impaflable, and in many of which iffue hot fprings. Mount Mifery, which 
ieems to be a decayed volcano, whofe head is hid in the clouds, is the htgheft of all 
thefe mountains, its perpendicular height being 37 11 feet; at a certain diliance it 
bears fomc refcmblance to a man who carries another on his back, and this appear- 
ance, trae or falfe, engaged Chriftopher Columbus to give the ifland the name of 
St. Chriftopher's, in memory of the legendary tale which fuppofes this faint to have 
carried the child Jcfus on his Ihoulders over a great river, or even an arm of the 
fea. The aOembl^ of thefe mountains makes St. Kitt's appear, to thofe who approach 
by fca, like one huge mountain covered with wood, but they find, as they come 
nearer, that the coaft grows caGer, as well as the'afccnt of the mountains, which, 
riling one above another, are cultivated as high as poJTible. The climate is hot, tho* 
from the height of the country much lefs than ought to be expected, the air pure . 
and healthy, but unluckily the iiland is fubjeft to frequent ftorms, hurricanes, and 
earthquakes. 

The foil in general is light and fandy, but very fruitful, and well watered by fe- 
veral rivulets which run down both Odes of the mountains ^ it produces plenty of 
manioc, a quantity of eatable roots, vegetables, fruits, &c. We find here alTo fome 
excellent timber. The whole idand is covered with plantations, well managed, 
whofc owners, noted for the foftnefs of their manners, live in agreeable, clean, and 
convenient habiutions, adorned with- fountains and groves : moft of their houfes are 
built of cedar, and the lands hedged with orange and lemon trees. The whole of 
their plantations take up 44,000 acres i it is aflerted that only z4,ooo are fit for 
canes, but their fugar pafTcs for the beft in the ifland^. 

They have two principal towns in tlw iflaod, the moft confiderable is Bafieterre, 
formerly the Capital of the French part. The other is called Sandy Point, and al- 
ways belonged to the Englifli. There is no harbour, nor any thing that has the ap- 
pearance of any j on the contrary, the furf is continually beating on the landy Ihorc 
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at the few-pkc«s Bt co land, which not ooly preveots the building any key or wh^f* 
but renders the landing or Clipping of goods always inconvenient and very often 
dangerous ^ they have been, tliere&ve, obliged to adopt a particular method to cm- 
baric or put the heavy goods, fuch as ht^lheads of fugar or ruoo, on board. For 
this purpofe they ufe a fmaU boat of a peculiar coofiru£tion called a " Moles -y" this 
boat fets off from the thip ^vith fonK very a£UvQ and expert rowen ^ when they fee 
what they caU a " Lull," that ia, an abatement in the violence of the itirge, they- 
pudh to land, and lay the fides of the Mof^s on the ftrand \ the hoglhead i& rc^ed 
into it, and the fame precautions are ufcd to carry it to the fljfp : it is in this incon- 
venient and very hazardous manner thai the fygacs are coaveyed oa board by fingle 
hoglheads. BtUtf), cotton^ and other gooids that will bear the water, are generailyr 
floated to th« {hip both in going and conuog. They make ufe of the feme expe> 
djent in the idands of Monferrat and Nevis, and for the &me reafon. 

The public ftl^irs at St. Chri(topher*s are adminidiered. by a Goiwraor, a Cogncil^ 
and juk Aflembly cbofen frona the niae paiilHea lota which the ifland is divided, and. 
which have each a large handfome churctk. 

Calculators dificc very much in their accounts of the popujation of St. ChriftcK 
pher's %. fome make the whole number of its inhabitants only amount to yoooWhitsa, 
and zo,ooo Blacks i othws make them 10,000 Whites, and 30,^00 Biacksj- wkat 
appears certain, is, that it is one of the iflands bcloogmg tathcEnglilh. where there 
is the leaft difproportion between the number of mafters and flavcs. In 1770, the 
expoctations <^ this illand amounted to above 41 9,000!. fterling foe fidgar, molafles,, 
and rum, and near 8000I. for cotton. 

To. the SotKh of St. Chriftoph'cr's is die Ktde ifland of Nevu (a nama cor- 
rupted ffom the Spanifh " Niews"J,fepiarated from it by a narrow ftraight about thwa 
quanere of a league broad : tt is only a valt mountain riling t« a very great height,, 
and wbofs fE>oe is cultivated ail round, as well asa partof the dwliviiy ^ all the reft ta. 
covered with fine trees.. The illand is about two leagues long, and one broad. At 
the foot of the mountain the foil, very fine and fruitful,, takes up in fo*ne places neap- 
half a league b breadth j it decreafcs in goodnefs, as well as extent, as one ap- 
proaches the top. Nevis was formerly more flourifhing than at prefcnt r and, be- 
fore the Revolution,, contained 30,000 inhabitants-, the invafion of the French about 
that tlmej and fome epidemical diforders, have ftrangely diminifhed the number,, 
fince they only reckon at prefcnt 2 or 3000 Whites, and. 6 or 7000 Negroes. Their 
prodoftions are the fame as at St. Chriftopher's» and they perhaps furpafs thofo of 
that iflc in aftivity and induftry, as well as in the neatnefs-of their hoofcs, for whiclk 
they are diftinguifticd in the Wefc-Indies. They have three tolerable roads or bays, 
on which are as many little towns, Ncwcaftfe, Litileborough on Moreton Bay, and 
Charleftown, the Capital, wiih a fort called Great Fort that defends the anchoring- 
place, where the Governor. Council, and Atferably meet; the laft is compofed of glC 
five members for each of the three parifltes into- which, the ifland ii disidcd- Th* 

traJc 
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trade of Nevis etnployi uinually about 20 veflels ^ their exportationa to Great Bri- 
tain, in 1770, in cotton and fugar, amounted to near 44,000!. thofc to North Ame- 
rica, where they fend a great deal of molafles,. rum, and a prodigious quaoti^ o£ 
lemons, exceed 14,000!. 

At 10 leagues to the South-Eall of Neris ia the little ifland of Monserrat, fo' 
called by Chriftopher Cohimbus. from its refemblance to a mountain of Catalonia, 
known by the name of our Lady of Monferrat. It is more than three leagues long,, 
and about two broad, and is. fuppofed ta contain 40 or 50,000 actea. It was fctileti 
in 1632 by Sir Thomas Warner, and taken in the beginning of the reign of Charles 
li. Iiy the French, who reftored It to Elngland at the peace of Breda.- The hrti: 
fittlers were Iriflimen,. and the prefent iBhabitants- are priocipally compofed either of 
^teir defcendaao or of natives of Ireland, fo that the ufe of the Irifh language is 
prefcrved in this. iOand, even among cbe Negroes. According to the belt accounts- 
the Dvmbec of inhabitants, is about 14,000, among whom are 14. or 1500 Whites. 
Tlieir government is competed of a Lieuteoant-Governor, a CoundU and an Afleni- 
Wy of e^ht reprcfeneatwes, two fop each of t^ four dlKrijas which divide the.- 
iibuid. The climate of Monferrat is very lioc ■, however, not fo bad as at Antigua,, 
and it pafles for being very healthy. The land is niouotauious, but ihe high grounds- 
produce cedars and other 6nc trees, atx) the vallifs, almoft all well watered,, are veryr 
fosutful} we find there, befides, all the animals^ vegetables, aod fruits of the other-' 
iOands, to which they do not yield either in quality or abundance. The fcttlers for- 
merly made a good deal of indigo, but not very good, which they cut four times- 
in a year v at prefcnt, their culture is confined to fugar-cancs and a little cotton, and: 
by induflry they have carried this culture as far as ic could go ^ their exports,, 
in 1770, amounted to 9o,oaol. to Great Britain and Ireland, and i2>ooo to Norths 
Amerkfti- <!)ne of the greateft difadvantages of Monferrat i& to have no hacbauTy. 
only three roads at Plymouth, Old Harbour, and Ker's Biy, where, as we have al- 
ready obferved in Ipeaking of St. Chriftopher's,. the (hipping and landing of goods iS' . 
attended with many inconvenienciest 

The idands in this diviGon which remain to be defcribed are Redoado, Barbuda,. 
Anguilla,. and Sombrero^ Rsdondo, between Monferrat and Nevis, is a.rock about: 
a league in circuit, of a round- form, as its Spanilb name imports, where there, is nei- 
tJiev culture nor inhabitants.. 

Barbuda, nine leagues to- the North of Antj^a,. is about two or three- 
leagues long, and half a league broad.. Soon after the fettling of Sc. Kitt's and Ne- 
vis, the new planters conceived foadvantageuus an opinion of Barbuda that clwy.- 
Kfolued to cuUirate it^ they fenc there fomo inhabitants, who^ charmed with the- 
mitdnefa and fertility of its> climate, called if " Dukiod ;" this name lailed nO' 
longer than their colony j they fooa perceived that the coails ctf Barbuda were fullof ■ 
roeks, that the i^nd had little water, and its: Ibil had no depth, which, joined to ■ 
the frequent incurfioos of thcCaribbs, detenxunedtieoicoigivc ug tbcit fcttlement: 

aiul> 
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and to return to St. Chriftopher*s. Some years after General Coilrington obtained 
the property of it by a grant from the crown ; his projeft was to bring up provifions 
there, and to cultivate cinnamon^ -the firft part has fucceedcd admirably well, but 
the other has had no fuccefs, notwithftanding repeated trials and experiments. 

'Barbuda, the only proprietary government of the Weft-Indies, produces about 
4 or 5000I. a year to the defcendant of the General. There are fomc hundred inha- 
bitants, liviog very happily and much at their eafe; they cultivate corn, and breed 
cattle, fowU, and other provifions, which they always fell to advantage in the neigh-' 
bouring iQands. 

Ancuilla, the third ifland, is 25 leagues to the North- Weft of Barbuda, and 15 
leagues to the North of St. Chriftopher's. Its very long and narrow fliapc induced 
the Spaniards to give it the name of Anguilla, or *' Eel." It is fo low and Hat that 
the French, who were there the firft, did not think it worth cultivating or even 
keeping ; we adopted the fame opinion when we took pofTeflion of it, and the ifland 
was a long time in our hands before we perceived the contrary. Within 3 few 
years, induftry and the indefatigable labours of the planters of Anguilla have con- 
vinced us that their ifland produces not only all the neceflaries of life, but, befides, 
many provifions which they fell to their neighbours, as well as fugar and cotton. 
The climate is very healthy, the inhabitants ftrong and vigorous. Their ezporta- 
ttons, which promife to become more confiderablc, amounted, in fugar, rum, and 
cotton, in 1770, to near 6000I. 3800L of which were for Great Britain, the reft for 
North America. 

To the North of Barbuda, and dependant on it, are feveral fmall uninhabited 
ifiands i the moft remarkable of them lies at fix leagues diftance, and is about a 
league long ; it confifts of an eminence, to which the Spanifli difcovercfl; finding 
fome refemblance to a hat, gave the name of Sombrer.o, which it has always 
preferved. 

To the Weft of Bi^rbuda and Sombrero, after having croflcd a channel of eight 
leagues, begins the Archipelago of THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, fo called in me- 
mory of the 1 1,000 virgins of the I^cgcnd ; thefe take up a fpacc, from Elaft to 
Weft, of about 24 leagues long, quire to the Eaftern coaft of Porto Rico, with 2 
breadth of about 16 leagues. They are compofed of. a great number of ifles, 
whofe coafts, rent throughout and fprinkled with rocks, every where dangerous to 
navigators, are famous for Ihipwrecks, and particularly of fcveral galleons. Hap- 
pily for the trade and navigation of thefe illands. Nature has placed in the middle 
of them a large baton of three or four lealgues broad, and fix or fevcn long, the 
ii.ed: that can be imagined, and in which fliips may anchor landlocked and fheltered 
r-on all winds. The Buccaniers called it " the Virgins Gangway," but its true 
1:.,-: is " '.he Bay of Sir Francis Drake,'* who firfl: entered it in 1580, when hetQlC 
ni::!': hh expcdiaon againft St. Domingo. 

The 
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TTie poflTcflion of the Virgin Ifics h parted "between the Englifh and Danes, but 
the Spaniards daim ali thofe which are adjacent to Porto Rico Thcfe iflantis, as we 
havejuft obferved, being very numerous, it will be, pcrbaps, berter to give a ge- 
neral catalogue of them, before we emer into their defcription rcfpeflively to the dif- 
ferent poficflbrs. 

The Englifli poflefs, ifl, Virgin Gorda, on which depend /inegaJa, Thicker, 
Prickly-Pear^ and Mefiilo Ijlands^ Cammanses, Dog JJlands, The Fallen City, witU 
the Reund Rock, GtHger, Coeperij Sail Jfiand^ Peter's I/land, and the Dead Cbeji ; 
2dly, ToRTOLA, to which belong Joft Van Dykes, and Utile Van Dykes, Guana 
Ifland, with Beef and Thatch JJlands. All thefe ides wUhin a few years have been 
put under a regular form of government. 

The Danes poflefs, ift, " St. Thomas," on which depend the iflands of " Brafs," 
"Little Saba,"*' Buck Illand," ** Great and Little St James," and the " Bird Keys ■,** 
2d]y, *• St. John," to which belong " Lavango," " Cam Ifland," and " Witch 
lilandsi" 3dly, « Santa Cruz," or " Sainte Croix." 

The Spaniards claim " Serpents Ifland," which the Englifli call Green IJland, 
" The Tropic Keys,** " Great and Little PalTagc Ifland," but efpecially Crab IJland. 
V7e fliall obferve on this lad that it is befides called " Bieque Ifland," and former- 
ly tore the name of " Boriquen j" that it is only two leagues from Porto Rico, about 
fix leagues long, and two broad. The Englifli have fettled there twice, and have 
been twice driven away by the Spaniards, whofe intereft it is for it to remain delb- 
late, as its foil is rich, and it has a tolerable good road on the South fide. 

The Tropic Keys, oo the North of Crab Ifland, are fo called from the aftonifliing ' 
quantity of Tropic birds which breed there. Thefe birds are about the fize of a pigeon, 
but round and plump like a partridge, and very good to eat ; their plumage is quite 
white, except two or three feathers in each wing of a clear grey -, their beaks are 
ihort. thick, and of a pale yellow ; they have a long feadier, or rather quill, about 
feven inches long, which comes out of their rump, and is all the uil they havej 
their name has been givea them becaufe they are never feen but between the 
Tropics. 

TORTOLA is the principal of the-Englifli iflands, and that where almoft all the 
trade is carried on •, it is near five leagues long, and two broad, but badly watered, 
and has the name of being unhealthy ; the cotton which they cultivate there is very 
much efteemed by the manufafturers. 

VIRGIN GORDA (that is, the Great Virgin), or " Pcnifton," and, by a cor- 
raptjon generally adopted, ** Spanifli Town," lies four leagues to the Eaft of Tor- 
tola, of a very irregular figure, whofe greatelt length from Weft to Eaft is about (ix 
leagues, ftill worfe watered than Tortola, and having fewer inhabitants % it is aflerted, 
that the mountain which rifes in its center contains a filver mine. To the North of 
Virgin Gorda is Aneoada, or the " Drowned Ifle," about as big as the fiiA : diUh ' ^ 
ifland is veiy low, and almoft intiidy covered by the fea at the higheft tides. As 
U ^ k 
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it pn^e^ out of the clufter of thcVirgins^ the. rocks and fhoals which furround-: ic 
become fo much-more dangerous to Ihips in the offing. The Buccanters have given the- 
name of " Treafure Point" to a.promontory on the South fide, that has often been 
dug to difcover-the gold, and, filver which they fuppofed the. Spaniards had burieds 
there after the ftiipwrcck of one of their galleons. Theothcr, Virgin IQes, though - 
for the moll part inhabited, are too inconliderable to deferve a defcription }. thejr. 
were conGdered a long time as inhofpitable rocki, where fome wretches^ driven out 
of the other iQands by their bad fortune, lived poor and frec» with much pain and: 
labour : induftry, patience, and culture, have at laft.got the better s aiu), at-prefene,. 
the inhabitants of the Englifh Virgin IQes.amount<to iooo-of 1200 Whites, andl 
more than 10,000 Negroes.. The exportaiiom of Tortola» with the other iflands,. 
to Great Britain and North America, in fugar, rum, cotton, and fome Jkins which they ' 
bring: from- Porto Rico, produced, in, 1770, near 72,000!. we ntuft obferve that ia> 
Uus fumthe exports of the other ifies .were oaly 2000k andthatcotton aloncform*- 
cd anobjeilof 16 or 17,000!*. 

The laft divifion of the iflands- under the EngliIH-d6mini6fl' comprehends the: 
ISLES of BAHAMA, called by the Spaniards Lucayos,- taking in, under this de- 
nomination, all the iflaads in general which are (o the North of Cuba and St. Do- 
mingo, Thefirft difcovery ofthe New World, begun at Gu^ahani, oneof themi, 
tlicy were^then fulLof people,. and the inhabitants, fnnple and mild, lived happy in > 
the midft of plenty. As they produced no goid, the Spaniards made no fettlemenc: 
there, but they foon tranrported their inhabitants to the mines of St. Domiogoy . 
which they b%d almoft depopulated ^ and, v the end of 14 years,, there did not re- 
main a fiiflgle man in the Lucayo;... The{>, whoevnchofe it, .might.occupy what: 
ifland he ple3fed,.and the EnglUhc^me there. Charley II. g;ra.ntcd a)i the Bahama- 
lOes to the. proprietors of Carolina, who ^Ai clainy them.i t^iey fcnt fcveral Govern 
noFi, and bi^lt the town of Nafi^u, .ij^hich is ryoyr the feat of tbe Government, iiu 
the ifland of PROVIDENCE. This Uft ifland, then matted **■ Abafoa," received , 
afterwards the name of Providence from an EnglUhman, . who had been twice Qiip- - 
-vrecked on its coafts. The Eng^iOt were at different timeg driven out by the French . 
and Spaniards, Mid, at laft, entirely deferted their fgttlemenc in 1 ^08. A^c^i^ the peace 
of Utrecht, feveral American privateers having bccomt pirates, took refuge in the- 
harbour of Providence, which was (till abaiuloned ; i;hey fortified it, and built them- 
lelvcs a village of huts round it. England fent them 4 Governor tn 1718^ wicha. 
pardon; they left off their pirating, and fiiOQ became, a Eq;ulatcd. colony. Th^irde- 
fcendants at prefea; occupy the& iflands^ the poflfiflioa. of which has nevec been 
contefted to Great Britain. 

The number of the Baliama Iflea is very confiderable,. and amo^nu. to mapy^hun- 
dreds, which, as we have jufir obferved, hardljr cisergc out of an immenfe fand-banki^Q [c 
hut, excepting n oe 15, are all, b general, very lon^ aod narrow v the others^, foe ih; 

moll 
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moft part, are only fmall rocks, or little fpots of fand, even with the water's edge. 
The principal, which has given its name to the whole Archipelago, is Great Ba- 
hama, Id the Northern bank called " the Little Bank of Bahama," ac about 20 
leagues from the coaft of Florida :■ its curved (hape kngthens to 28 leagues, and ha«. 
two or three, and fometimes more, in breadth. At a little dillance to the Eaft is 
the iAand'LucAYON£(iyE, as long and as narrow ; and to the North of both is that 
LvcAYo which'has only half their^ (^menfions, but whofe name has been given co^ 
the whole range.. 

A channd of 8 or- 10 leagues frparates the Little Bank from the " Great Bank of 
Bahama}" in this is Providence, with the great ifland of Alabaster or £leu^ 
THERA, which has HARBOtTK. Island on the North Cape. The Illcs of Andros are- 
to the South-Weft of Providence j thefe, which the Spaniards call " YOas del Efpt'- 
rtta 'Santo,** take up a fpace of 30 leagues long, and four or five broad, interleAed^ 
by a number of very' narrow paflages. In defcending towards the South-Eaft, we. 
-meet withSrocKiNO, Ext;uA, and Yuma or Long liland. The ifle of Guanahahi, 
to which Columbus gave the nan» of " St. Salvador,*-' on the nth o£ O£tober». 
'149a, is now called Cat-Islakd, and lies in a particular bank to the Eaft of- 
the Great' Bank, {com which ic is parted bf a narrow channel,. called " Exuma^ 
Sound.'.*' 

The climate of'the Fahama lOes is verf temperaoC', the land in' generaf fruitful^. 
and the air very healthy* Their great difadvancage is the want of water, as well a»- 
their luuation aaiof^ innumerable IhoaU and rocks,^ in a tempeduous Tea full of- 
currents, that readers thent inacceffible to great Ibipt. - There are only three which have 
iah«biunu,.PBOviDENCB, Elevthsra, .called for fhortnefs *^ Euthcra,'* and Har- 
bour Island appearing like a pointin comparifon with the two others. The peo- 
ple of Providence make fait, cut Braziletto \vood, and gather maize or peafe 1 their 
foil is hard, dry,. and ftony ; it, however, appears capable of producing cotton,, 
and this culture has been attempted with a good profpe^ of fuccefs ; befldes, there 
grow-a great plenty of limes,- which form' their moft confidcrable article of exporta- 
tion to tionii America : the principal harbour of ^ this ifland ioB -a bar with only 16 - 
feet of water. The foilof Eleuthera and Hwboor Ifland ia better than* that of Pro- 
vidence, and produces th« grearerpvtof th« pine-apf^s which are exported like- 
infe to America^ TIk climate o§ Eleuthera is fo healthy, that it ix 001 QKommon 
to fee peifefls there above 100 years old. Exuma, ftill uninhabited, ia certainly thtt 
beft of m thefe fOaods, mc only for the AniMty of die ground,, b;^ likewifeibr the 
excellence of its anchoring-place in Exuma Sound, where the whole BritiA) navy ■ 
could ealUy ride.- The only fugar plantation which has beca auempccd there, was - 
abandoned at tjielMgtnJiirtgof the>aft war. 

Tlic lahaMbiflit^ of the Babaifta Ifiei, moflly defeended fnm pirates bronghc tn 
order 3ndob«dimec, feftn to MtaiiA &ttM a6 the habits of dieir ariseftors. In lioTt 
of war their favourite emp%iHeM% fnwuseriog, ia. which, k is aifernd,- thac they 

are 
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are not over fcrupulous on the neutrality of thefhips they meet with. In timcof 
peace many follow the wrecking bufinefs j their little veflels go to fearch for the re- 
■ mains of (hips wrecked on the rocks and flioals of Florida, or on thofe which fur- 
round their own iflands-; they have been tvcn accufed of nm wanting ways to pro- 
cure ftiipwrecks when ihey-find-an occafion : 'but the greater number, more honeftly 
induftrioas, employ themfelves in Bftiing on their bartks for green turtle, moft of 
which at prefent are broughfto London-i they likewife after great tempefts gather' 
ambergris. Their iflands furnifh dyeing woods, particularly a kind of red wood 
very ufefiil, 'lignum vita:, and an 'inferior fort of mahogany, which alfo grows 
on the Keys of Florida, and with wirich they make their principal returns to Eng- 
land. Their ratpopts, nn 1769, amounted to 6oDoI, in 1770, there were entered in- 
wards &i (loops orthtps, and clearedoutwards 84. 

■ The fpace contained between Long Ifland, the moft Eaftcrly of the Great Bank of 
Bahama, and the extremity of St. Domingo, is fprinkled with uninhabited iflands, fome 
Angle, othera cluftered in particular banks. The £ngli(h claim principally Crooked 
liLAND, and all thofe which arc in The bank to which its name is given, at the going 
out of theWindward PaiTige ; they are alfo in poffeflion of Turk's Islamds, fituat- 
ed at 60 leagues to^the South-Eaft of Crooked Iflandj and at 35 leagues towards the 
North-£a(t of Cape Francois, the capital of St. Domingo, in the^ middle of a bank 
about -10 leagues long, there are three principal ones, low, fmall, and barren, where 
the Bcrmudians come to make, or, according to their expreffion, to rake'' fait. The 
Ihips which fail from St. Domingo to Europe pafltng very often in fight of Turk's 
Iflands, the French, foon after the laft peace, erefted a light -houfe on one of 
them for the ufc of their navigation, which they were obliged to demolifla as fooo 
jthnoll as n was built. 



Of the French IJlandt, 

■SINCE the French have given up Louisiana to ^the Spaniards, 'they have b9 
longer any fettlement on the Continent of the Weft-Indies, and their pQ&Oloos are 
wdaced to the Weft part of the Ifland ef ST. DOMINGO, 4he Ifland of GUADA- 
LOUPE with the adjacent irtes, the Ifland of MARTINICO, and the Ifland of ST. 
LUCIA, territofiea fo confiderable and interefting, that they would have each a right 
to a particular feflion, if^ in this abtidgemeot, we could dilate in proportion fio their 
importance. 

In fpeaking before of Sc. Domingo, we have only given a (ketch of this ifland 
pMportionable to the inadivity and want of induftry of its Spanilh pofifeffi>rs, who 
leave all the part they occupy untitled % it fixmed more proper to referve the ^^q g I p 
tofhe article deflgned for Its iSCvft and laborious poiKfibn. ' ^ 

The 
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The difcovcry of St. Domingo, the conqueft, the depopulation, are already known 
as well as its dimenfions ; we Iball add here chat the idand is cut throughout the 
whole length by a ridge of woody mountains, which, rifing in an amphitheatre, af- 
ford one of the fineft profpcfls in the world : mod of them are divided by dales of 
a delicious temperature ; but the plains, to which Nature has given fertility, exhale 
a burning air, that becomes almofl intolerable in thefe places, efpecially where the 
coaft, llraightened by the backs of the mountains, receives from the waves and rocks 
a double refledion of the fun. 

The fettling of the French at ST. DOMINGO goes as far back as 1630, when the 
Englilh, driven with them out of St. Chriftopher's, took refuge at La Tortue, 
("TortleIfland,"calledaIfo"Tortudas"or"Tortugas*',)alittlcifland, three leagues from 
the North coaft towards the Weft end : a crowd of adventurers joined them ; they 
were called " Buccaniers" from their hunting the wild bulls in the Ifland of St. Do- 
mingo to fell their hides to the Dutch \ and " Freebooters" from their cruifing at fea 
againft the Spaniards. In this little ifland, fix leagues long and two broad, without any 
river, was formed and incrcafcd this race of intrepid men, fo famous in the hiftory of 
the New World. The Spaniards flaughtered the 6rft colony. The Buccaniers, who had 
efcaped from the carnage, having chofen for their chief Willis, an Englifhman diftin- 
guilhed for hts bravery, retook their ifland in 1638. Several Englifiimen came to 
join Willis, and the two nations foon quarelled. Foinci, who then commanded in 
the French Windward Iflands, fcnt a reinforcement to his countrymen, who obliged 
the Englilh to retire without bloodlhed. After that time, the French, fole mafters <^ 
La Tortue, were driven out three times by the Spaniards, retook it as often, and, ac 
laft, in 1659, remained undifturbed in its poflcffion. Their plunders continued by 
fea and land, and nobody thought of them in France till 1665, when D'Ogeron, 
their firft Governor, tried to make planters of thefe adventurers, on the coafts of St. 
Domingo. He fucceeded in part, fince he colie£led about 1560, and he may be 
regarded as the founder of this colony, whofe progrefs was a long time interrupted 
by monopolies of trade, fucceffively granted to exclufive companies. Tobacco and 
cacao, at the beginning, were the principal articles of their culture ; all the cacao- 
trees that D'Ogeron had Hrft planted perifhed in 1715 ; they had fo prodigioufly in- 
creafed, that there were fome plantations with 20,000 of thefe trees. This cul- 
ture has never been rcfumed with any degree of confcquence j but thai of canes 
and indigo, begun towards the end of the laft century, was purfued with a new aAi- 
vity-, and, after 1722, when all the monopolies were fupprefled, no colony moved 
towards prorpeticy fo rapidly as St. Domingo. 

The French colony in this ifland comprehends 215 leagues of coaft, (reckoning 
from Cape to Cape) fituated on the North, Weft, and South, that form three natural 
divifions^ of which the two laft are feparated from that of the North by inacceflible 
mountains. Their boundaries towards the Spanilb territories are very uncertain ; 
but, if we take the moft inland places the French have cultivated, we fliall fee that 
X iheir 
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their territory takes a narrow crooked band, fometimes only fix or feven leagues broa<f^ 

and never reaching n^ore than - 1 o leagues. 

The South part extends from Cape Beata to Cape Tiburon, which makes 75 
leagues of coaft, clpfed up more or lels by the mountains. Upon this coaft is the 
Jfie a Vache (Cow Ifland}, one of the rendezvous of the Buccaaiers^ who began a 
fettlement there in 1673. This fettlement owed its progrcls to the EngliA of Ja- 
maica, and the Dutch of Curacao, who, having found means to carry on -the whole 
of the Have trade, took away in return al) the produduns of & country of which 
they alone promoted the culture. It was not ujl 1 740 that the French merchaots 
began to frequent this diftant part of the colony, where the winds oken- render the 
outward pafiag? long and diSicult. 

The principal fettlements on this Hde are Jaquemef, Stf. Louis, and Les Cayes- 
(The Keys). Jaquemel, the moft Eafterly of the three, is much more confidcrable 
for its fituatioq^ which, in time of war, makes, it fit to receive troops and ftores of 
all kinds from the mother- country, than for the number of its houfes,. which are not 42.. 
St. X,ow& contains oat a greater number, tho* it is the feat of Government -, it was ai 
long tincia w«otof gaod water to drinkf, but fome Jews, who had- plantations near 
the gates, at laft undercook to makej. at their expence, an aquedufl, that is- 
ROW compleaced. The Fort of St. Louis, feaied on a very fafe bay, receives the.- 
fliipA of war which come on chefe fliores, and by that means protects the riches 
and trade of Lea: Cayes, fituated nine leagues lower. This laft town, placed: 
at the bottom of si Ihallow and dangerous road, has 280 houfes built on a. madhy.- 
knd, melily furrounded with a ftanding water. This^ unhealthy, fituation is rccom- 
pcnccd by the advantages accruing 10 the planters from the circumjacent plain,. 
■whofa lengdi is about fix leagues,, and the breadth four and aJialf -, the ground clofe 
and level, of a prodigious fertility, and every where fit for the planting of fugar, is-^ 
watend iafevcral places, and tpight bo throughout : the number, of its ilaves in-- 
creafes every day, and they will fooo be multiplied, in a proportion agreeable to the- 
neafiure of polEble fruitfuloeft. 

The South diflriA terminates at Cape Tkiuron, and tjie fmall fettlement founded 
thcK has ody an open road continually agitated, but which i» aiheU^r for men (^ 
war, aod may proce& merchont-fhips by its fonifications« 

The Weftera part of the colony reaches from Cape Tiburoo to Ac Mole of St. 
NKolas, and c»mpKhends.about 512 leagues of coaft. Its Capital, where the fuperior 
Council and the Intcndant haw refided- fincc L750, is the town of Port au Prince, at 
the bottom of a bay divided in. two by La Gonave,. a ddJbJate and barren ifland ; it 
contains 558 houfes,. difperfed in ipftreets.. They have-no good water, and thehar- 
|>our is but middling; add to which, that the place,^ commanded on the land fide, is 
every where acceffible towards the fea. 

The principal fculemcnts on this coafl: arc L'Ance Jeremie, which affords a quan-in[c 
^ of cotton and cacao j Le Petit Goave, £0 famous in the rime of the Buccaniers ;.'^^ 

Leogan^ 
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E.cog8ne, a town of 3 1 7 joules, fortncrly the cupital of tl^ diftria j this ftands abopt 
half a league from the Tea,, in a narrow but fruitful plain, well, cultivated and wa- 
tered by a great, mimber of bf ooks. To the North of Port »u Princff is St. M»rk, - 
4iown-Qf ijj^bpofes, aU buik of frec-ftope, at good a* aoyof £«l>c^,.v)^h-)»■ 
&o^d in plenty oo.the cpa^.^fid in the n^hbouring mouatains. It. is a very trading. 
town,.whDfcopidencc wiUincro^fe inan aftonjjhijig mfMii>«r» if the Freoch fpcceei' 
in watering: the dry [dam of Artibonite, a country whefp ntrrut is th^C of a river-' 
%hichp«rt3 it in two throMglfp^t the wtfole lengtl), fi^d whicft » the p)o|l con&dsrr 
j»Uflin theifland.. 

The Northern parTof the French colony takes in about 47 leagqe? of the coaftj, 
frpanued at. the end from that of the VfpR by itl^e Mok of' 3t. I^icQlas, which par- - 
O^esof-boih coa^^ and-terminating pnt|ie£aft la the environs of "Monte ChriilO)^' 
famous for the fmuggling trade carried on there by foreign (hips with the SpapiaiaJSi - 
M the^ extremity, of Cape S«. NiQo^s U a.{i^bour} eqinal.ly Bae, ^fc, Biujt convex'- 
lUent^ aboiu 2990 yard{i broad at the entrance i^lhip^- of aay ^uTf^efi may rids ^ 
^chor io the ba£in pnfei£Uy>&fe, even d^g a hutricanie.. Nature, by placing thi«' 
barbour opposite- to Ppint M?j?i in:th» 1^1^ of Coba,~feeaM to h^ye dejjgo^ it for' 
the nioft intereR.i^g poft of t^orth America, mdi refpod to nfLvigacioQ. It>wat a>- 
l9Dgiij3aenegle(%ed.by liieinhabi^nts of 5t> Demiiigio ^ . but the ^v%at^« wbic^ 3 
the Engliibprocifficdthfuirelvesfiom itf£^attoEr, during the laft war,, have m^df 
it rif^, as itwer^.ojift^.nothing,,^Bce t^ PfCfWe. The French Vgao by-^iipging; 
4t*or 5000 -Acadiansi and ror 30a Gernuns^moftof whom «e dead : Ibme year9< 
after, th^ declared ths Mole a. free port ; in cooTequencc of ■ this Hep, the inhabj-* 
tants have rcceivedafubfifterMx which theadj^cent coujitry- (jraldijot fuf^y tbem- 
wltbi tlwirhoufrs,. which, were very, mean and poor^ have been ■ all,- wjthin thef0- 
thcce.ye3rs,.rcbluU with maieri^s brpi;^ ikoip North Jlmcf tea, At'PKfcnt,-.th4 
towois^vided into firyer^l finft ftreetSj, aQ.tr^mrled t^; aruQdal rilla of ^Mnni^g; 
water ;: it cQnlifts9f44» ^ood ho\^s,.befides a large ftore.hot;^e> fo* the navy,..an< 
hoipital, and'&veral public buildings.. Four hundred and fifty Negroes, wjio belong: 
tocheKing,,.are(;onitanity,eg;)ployed OB th& fortifications ; and> yrhen ti^pfe of ' the 
town andadjoinii^ batteries are ^mf^ettd,.th^^ to begina citadel ^«^ North 1 
point, that will be.mouatcd.with loo pieqei of -cannon^-. 

For the convjeniency of the trade eftabliOied in this port, »' very good ' carriage- - 
road has been^ made between, the NEoIe of . St. -Nicolas and Le Cap Francois, -tbe-- 
Gapiial .of the Colony. TJie imporution of North Amwican lunJjer, ^ well as the - 
ejcpoTt of. nolaflesy. are permitted at all times-,, and. at- particular conjuntftures^ the.- 
port is open forall thecontjmodities of North America,. fuch as, flour, bi&uit^ filh,. 
ice. which affi»rds occajjpns for a contraband trade, very advantageous to bc^h-oa-- 
tions. In 1772, the niimbcr of veffels cieaitd outwards amounted to between: 
two^^d three jhundred, oioftly cpofifting of brigs and fnows, ail fnom- diftrcnt; 
pVK of. fct,prtl>. Anmica:: ?i^ing tp tltefe i^C other, foreign fhips, the French - 

coaAing^.' 
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jcoafting vefleJsj and the merchantmen fmm Europe, the whok is liardly lefs than 

400. 

The Mole -of St. Nicolas, with all tTicfe natural advantages, having befides that 
of- commanding the Windward Paffage, will infallibly become " the Dunkirk of Ame- 
.rica," to-ufe'theexpreflion of an author very experienced in the affairs of the Weft 
Indies. This fartie author, with reafon, fuppofes, that we have no other method to 
aft with efficacy againft this projeftof the French,^ but by making a harbour for our 
^hipsof war at Port Antonio, in Jamaica, which is fo happily circumftanced, that it 
would curb the French fortifications, as well as protect our homeward-bound Aips 
jn time of war. ' 

The principal Tettlement between the Mole of St. Nicolas and Cape Francois is 
Port Paix, whofe environs produce little fugar, but plenty of indigo, cotton, and 
-coffee. 

■ Cap Francois (che Trench Cape:) is fituated at the edge of a large plain, twenty 
leagues long, and, on an average, about four broad, between the fea and the moun- 
tains. There are few lands better watered, but there is not a river where a floop can 
go up icbove three miles. AU this large fpace is cut through by ftraight roads, forty 
■feet broad, conftantly lined with hedges of lemon-trees, and intermixed with long 
avenues of lofty trees, which lead to feveral plantations. It produces a greater quan- 
tity of fugar than any country in the worlds The Cape-town, placed in the moft 
unhealthy place of this wonderful plain, confifts of twenty-nine ftraight, narrow, and 
dirty ftreets, divided into 226 allotments, which comprehend 8ro houfes. The 
General's Houfe, the Barracks, and the King's Magazine, are the only public build- 
ings which attraft the looks of the curious ; but thofe that deferve to be confidered 
by a friend to mankind, are the two hofpitals, named " the Houfes of Providence," 
founded by the Colony for thofe Europeans who come there without money or trade. 
The men and women receive feparaiely all the affiftance that their fituation requires, 
till they have got places. This eftablilhment, fo humane, and fo political at the - 
fome time, has not its parallel in all the Weft Indies, except at Carthagenai and, 
certainly, it-is aconfcqucnce of this happy inftitution, that fewer people die at the 
Cape than in the other towns which ftand on the fea-Ihore. The Harbour of Cape 
Francois, admirably well fituated for ftiips which come from Europe, is only open 
to the North, from whence it can receive no damage, its entrance being fprinkled 
over with reefs, that break the force of the waves. One eafily fails out, and the 
.going out of thefc feas is performed in a very ihort time. 

Twelve leagues to the windward of the Cape is Port Dauphin, formerly Bayaha, 
the neareft fettJement to Monte Chrifto. This port is very 6ne and fafe, and the fur- 
rounding plain very fertile •, but the town, too near to that of the Cape to enjoy cx- 
elufivcly rhefe advantages, has not yet above ninety houfes. 

The commodities of the whole colony of St. Domingo amounted, in 1764, to 80 >q[(? 
millions weight jof rough or Mufcevade fugar, 35 millions weight of white fugar, *^ 

and 
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and 1,880*000 pounds of indigo ; at the fame time, they gathered 7 millions weight 
•f coffee, and a naiUton and a half weight of cotton. Above half tbefe riches wen 
fornifticd by the North coaft alone j the reft came as well from the Weft as the South. - 
There was, befidcs, this difference, that the indigo and cotton were the chief pro- 
ductions in the exports of ihe South and Weft, the fugar and cofiee in . tho& of. the 
Norih.- 

1(1 1764, Su Bomihgo ttad 878^ Whites' able to bear arms; 4306 inhabited' on 
the North,. 34.7cron the Weft, and joio on tb& South : from hence, . according to 
the method of calculating generally received, , the whole of the Whites will be abov» 
35,000. Thefo forces are. increafcd by 5817 Mulattoes, or free Negroes, who arc 
alfo iorolled: there are 497 of them in the South, 2250 in the Weft, and i37oiR th& 
•North diftrift. The number of (laves was 206,000, of every age and fcK, diftributed 
in the foUowiag^manner : 12,000 in the nine great towns, fome of them workmen^ 
others employed in the houfehold bulinefs }.40ooemployed in the country-towns, at the 
brick-kilns, potters woHcrhoufcsv lime-kilns, &c. 1 000 deftined to raife provifions'aijd 
Qther vegetables{ and 1 80,000 to the cloture whish produces the commodities for ex- 
portation. Af(^ this enumeration, to the end of 1767, 51,567 Negroes were 
brought to St.Domingo, in 171 French Ihips*. They Have not replaced thofe who have 
died,the vacancy having been more-ihan filled up bythe Haves introduced in aclandeftine 
manner; neither have they^ferved for the luxury of the> towns,' where the number of 
all forts of menial fervaius has even decreafed : thefe newly-Eranrportcd Haves have' 
been all:appiied to planting.*, fo that now-the- whole of the Negroes at St.Domingo- 
isabove 250,009. The culture isincrea&d in this proportion. In the room of indi- 
go, which the lands worn out began to yield in lefs plenty, 4^ new fugar-plantations ■ 
have been eredlcd j . they reckon at prefctu 260 in the North diftrifl, 197 in the Weftj 
and 84 in the South. The fogar- refineries are ftill increafed.in a greater proporgion ■ 
ihati the plantations, and the quantity of white fugSt made is nearly doubled. Cot- 
ton has made immenfe progrefs in the vallies of the Weft, as well as coffee in thofe 
ofiheNorth,^ There are even fome pkncations of cacao railed in the woods o£ tbe- 
Grande. Anfe. . * ' 

- One may.affert, after very faithful authorities, that,^ in theyear 1767, thertwai- 
carried putjpf.St. Domingo 71,718,781 pounds weight of roogli fugar., 5i,562,oi3,> 
of white uigar; in the whole more than 114 millions wdght of-fjgar; 1,769^562^ 
pounds of indigo, 150,000 poundsof cacao, .12(197,977 pounds of cofi«e, 2,965,92a 
pounds of cotton, 8470 packets of raw hides, 10,350 fidct of tanned hides, 4i8or 
hogftieads of rum, and 21,104 hoglheads of-molaffes. Such is the raaft of thepro-- 
duElions regiftered at the cuftom-houfes of St. Domingo in 1767, and exported in 
347_ fliips, which arrived from France. The ladings made when the vcffcis were unden- 
fail,. tho overplus of the declared weights, and the payments for Negroes clandeftinely 
introduced, cannot have taken away Jefs than a fixth part of the goods of the colony^- 
vluch ought.to be.addcd to the known enumeration of its riches. Add^U^ this^ 
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that pcrTon^ the moft verfed in the knowledge of this ifland, ftnd.thf mofl moderate 
in their caUulaiions, afl'rrt, that its cuhurt might be iacreafed more tfaan « third. 

To the North of St. Domingo the French claim feveral uninhabited iflands, which . 
do not defcfre a dcfcription, fuch as, Inaoua, Mocahe, or MjiYACVANA, Lm 

CAY<tyES, &c. 

To finifh our account of the French Ifknds, we are obliged, filMn St. Domingo, 
to return to the chain of the Caribfaces, which we have already run through, 
where. GuadaLoupe and its dependencies are the firfl that offer thcmfelres to our 
«mfiderition^ ■ 

GUADELOUPE, or GUADALOUPE, has. more than -60 leagues of Cbafts, 
whofe navigation is generally difBcult, and on which are found orAy fonle middlir)^ 
roads i it is cut into two by a little arm of the fea, only a league and a quarter long, 
and from thirty to eighty yards broad. This channel, known by the name of *' Riviere 
Salee" (Salt River), is navigable for barks of 50 tons. - , 

The part of the iOand which gives its nametothewliole^colony is filled in the center 
with frightful rocks, where a continual cold fuffers nothing to grow but ferni', arid 
fotne ufclefs trees covered with mofs. The afpe6t of ihcfe rocks, like to thofe of 
*' Our Lady (^ Guadalupe," in Old Spain, has given to the IQand the name it beari 
at prefcnt. Towards the South point, at the fummit of them, rifes fo high a$ to be 
loft out o( fig^c, in the middle region of the air, a mountain catted " La Souffriere," 
which exhales, out of an opening loofeet wide, a thick and black fmoke, 'mixed with 
iparks, which axe vifible in the night. Out of alt thefe mountains run a great many 
ftreams that carry fruitfulncfs into the plains which they water, and temper the burn- 
ing air of the climate. The other part of the ifland, commonly called Grande- 
Terre, has not been fo well treated by Nature ■, indeed, ic is lefs rough, and more 
level, but it wants fprings and riVers ; the foil more fandy is not fo fertile, nor is its 
climate fo healthy and agreeable. 

The whole IQand is divided into twenty-two pariflies, fourteen in Guadeloupe, and 
«ght in Grande- Terre ; the fcatof governhient b at Bafle-Tcrre, on the South of the 
IQand. This town, which confifts of a long Qreet along the fea-fliore is defended by 
Fort Royal, a fqiali fort, badly built, and very irregular. The capital of Grande- 
Tcrre is Fort St. Louis, another fmati fortrefs, three leagues to the South-Eaft of the 
SaltRiver. Since the peace they have laid out the lite of a r^ular town, 10 be called 
*' Le Bourg," which will be the handfomeft of any in the colony. 

TheFrench having fettled at Guadeloupe, in 1635, began by attacking the Ca* 
ribbs who pofleflcd the ifland. This war was followed, during three years, by a hor- 
rible famine, that atmoft deftroyed the infant colony, the inhabitants were reduced 
to eat grals, and to dig up^the dead corps to live on. After the famine came the in- 
curiioni of enemies, difputes anjong the chiefs and planters, and fome other difafters, 
vhich brought them more than once to the brink of ruin. If Guadeloupe did noe)Ql(^ 

fink " 
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fink under fo many misfortunes, Tts progrefe was fo confined and fo flow, (hat, at 
the end of fixty years, the mother-country hardly perccired the «tiftence of this 
^ colony. The beginning of its fuccefs and profperity cannot be dated before thcpeac* 
of Utrecht. At the end of 1755, Guadeloupe contained 9643 Whites, and 41,140 
flaves of every age and fex. The amount of its faleablc goods was produced by 3 34 
fugar-plantacions, i5fquare fields of indigo, 46,840 cacao-trees, 11,700 tobacco* 
plants, 2,257,725 of coffee, and 12,748,447 of cotton. For its provifions they cul- 
tivated 29 fquares of rice, or maize, and i z 1 9 of potatoes and yara^, 2,028,520 ba- 
nanas, and 32,577,950 holes of manioc. The cattfe of Guadeloupe confided of 
4946 horTcs, 2924 mules, 125 afles, 13,716 horned beafts, ii,i-6z (beep, orgasts, 
and 2455 fw'fc- The principal article' o^ this account is that of the holesof manioci 
and it is, perhaps, requiftte, before we continue our dcfcription, to give fonw account 
of fo incerefling a produ<5Hon. 

The Manioc, or Manihot, as the French caH it, is known to the Englifh by tbc 
name of Caflada ; its Indian name is Yuca. It is a fhrub, which grows about five 
feet high ; it loves an open and mixed foil, and requires a very careful culture. The 
root comes to perfection in eight months time, and is often of the.thicknefs of a man's 
thigh. They ufe it for food, after a very fatiguing preparation. They mull fcrape 
off the firft ikin, wafh it, rafp it, andprefsit, to extra<ft the watery parts, which are 
^ cold poifbn, againft which thtre is no known remedy. The dreOing is finift)^ by 
evaporating what remains of the deadly principle it contains. Repeated expcnnaeius 
have proved, that it is almoft as dangerous toeat it hot as to eat it raw. The Monioic 
fo prepared will keep a long time, is very nourilhing, though a little difficult to digeft. 
■ The French call this bread " Caflave," and fomctimes *• Madagafcar bread 5** the 
old Indians call it " Cazzavi." Although the CafTava feems at firft infipid, cb«r0 arc 
a great number of white inhabitants in the iflands .who preii:r it to the beft wheaten 
bread ; all the Spaniards in general make a conllant ufe of it ; the French feed their 
Daves with it, only they add every week three pounds of dried cod or twp pounds 
of fait beef, that they may be able to fupport the hard labour with which they are 
loaded. The Englilh iflands, which receive their principal fub(ifl:ence from North 
America, cultivate but little Manioc in comparifon of the French"; and one may at 
firm that i^cn is more of this plant cultivated at Guadeloupe alone than in all the 
Englifii iflands taken together. 

The enumeraiion, which has occafioned this digreflion, (hews us Guadelcupe 
as it was when conquered by the EngUlh in April, 1 759 ; they kept it till July, 1*763. 
In the fhort interval of their poflclTion they introduced a prodigious'quantity of Eu- 
ropean merchandizes, and, what was ftiU more necefTary, 18,721 Negroes. The 
flourifliing ftate into which they had raifed this colony in fo (hort a time ftruck every 
body when they reftored it at the peace. The mother-country, led by that idea erf 
confideration which is produced by opulence, viewed it with a kind of refpeft. 
Till then Guadeloupe had been fubordinate to Martinico j '''^X |'**=^iy"f4(5i^RJ' 
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this dependence by appointing its own GoTCmor aid Intendant : but the French itn- 
patience produced foroc incoavenicncics which have coft very dear to the inhabitanta, 
of Guadeloupe and its dependencies. By. thefe we underftand feverai (mall iflands 
■which, being comprifcd in the diftrifl of its Government, fell with it under the yoke 
of thcEaglifli : fuchisLA Desirade, to the North of Grande-icrre, from which it i» 
feparatcd by a'cbannelofabout three leagues ^ it is a kind of rock of the fame length 
and about a league broadj having no water except in a few poods, and producing 
nothing but cottonv The Government of the ifles fometimes baniihcs. there the io^ 
cotrigible vagabonds, who caH it among themfelvcs " La Dcfp^rade." 
, Mahiecalants, poflefled by the Frcnch.fince 1648^15 feparated from the Pointe 
As-Chatcaux, the extremity of Grandc-jerre,.by.a.channcl.of five or fix. leagues broad ;. 
it B a kind of oval, whofc greater diameter is above four leagues long from North 
10 South, and it is covered with barrtn mountains over above half its furface- there 
ate only two. pariOies, the ptincipal to the South is defended by a fmall fort, and. 
■called Baflc-terre. This ifland, indifferently watered,, produces,, however, , 800 000 
pounds of coffee, 100,000 of cotton, and. a-miUion pounds of fugar. 

Between Mariegalantc and Guadeloupe,, about two leagues diftance from this, and 
five from the other, are the Saintes j thefe are two very fmall iflands, each about a. 
league long, and half aleague broad, which, with fomtother iflands ftill fmailer, form a-. 
triangle whofc mner part is a. tolerable good road i the Northern iQand,, which is 
die moft craggy, is called Terre-d'ai hauf^ thcSomhcm TerreJ'ttt ^aj.j.thcy produce 
-50,000 pounds-of coffee, and .90,000 pounds of cotton* 

The dependenciesvof Guadeloupe were all difcovered by, Columbus, . m his fecond : 
wyage in 1493; he calledthe firft " DeOrade," hecaufc it was the firft land he faw 
after hehadJong beat about the fea.. The name of hisftup, "Maria Galanta," was- 
given to ih'e fecond iftand ;. and " theSaintes" were fo called frotu the holiday of AU. 
Saints, which had .bccrn that of their dircovery> 

For a particular detail of the riches of Guadclouptwe muftrtcur.K) the enumcratioBi 
made in 1767: by-this account.the iiland,.taking.ia the little fettlements we have juft- 
memioiied,. contains ij,8j63 whitc.inhabitants of every age and fexj 752 free Blacks 
or Mulattocsi 72^761 flavca; the whole making 85,376,perfo(is.. Its cattle confifts 
«f 5o6oh»rfes(. 4^54. muUs j, Jii.affes j 17,378 horned bcaftsj MjSpa fheep and 
goats,. and 2669 fwine. For its provifions it has 30,476,^18 holes * Manioc; 
2,819.262 bananas i. 2118 fquares of land planted with yams and potatoes. Among 
its plantations aa counted 72 anattas,. 327. caffia-trces, 134,294 cacao-trees, 
5,88J,i76.coffce-trees, 12,156,769 pUnts of cotton, ai,474.ftiuares of land plant, 
cd- with Higar-caoes. 

The woods take up 22,097 fqi"'" of land;, there arc 2o,247;ofpafture or fa- 
xannas, and 6405 uncultivated or abandoned : 1582 plantations raifc cotton, coffee, 
cacao, and provifions, Sec. and 401 fugar-canes j thefe laft employ 140 water-mills, 
263 moved by oxen, and. li by wind.. 

.The produflions of Guadlcou|5e and its dependencies amcunt annually to 46 mil- 
lions 
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Kofts weight of fugar ^ 2 1 millions of coffee } 320,000 pounds of cotton ; and 8000 
pounds of cacao. Some aflcrt, that this produce might be incrcafed b}' 1 fifth part;.', 
but other obfervers as intelligent,, who believe there is no hope of an incrcafc of 
culture in this ilUnd, affirm that the part known by the name of Guadeloupe has- 
been for a long time eulcivated to the higheA degree, and that Grande-terre, which- 
at prefcnt is alLnewly deared, and confequently the /and quite frelh,. furnifhcs very 
near three-fifths of the produdions of the whole fettlonient.- 

Twenty-two leagues 'Co< the South of Guadeloupe, is the ifland of- LA MART& 
KIQUE, called by the En^UHi^MARTINlCp. This ifland is above 18 leagues 
long, and five or Cm broad in the middle ; its- circuit containing nf ar 60 leagues of 
ooaft- It has the moft happy fiiuation of any ef the French fetclements, with rt(pt& 
to the winds which blow in thefe Teas, and its harbours have the great advantage of 
affording aiheher againll the hurricanes, fo deftruAive in this part of the Weft-Indies. 
Martinico was fettled, in 1635, by a detachment of 100 planters, brought there by 
D'Enambuc from St.ChriftopherVi they fufflsred a good deal from theCaribbs, whom' 
,they totally drove out in 165S1 Being in peace after this expulfion, which, lilc? air 
others of the fame kind, caivooly be juftified by the horrid right of the ftrongef 
fword, they gave themielves up to the planting, of tobacco and cotton, and Ibon Al- 
lowed that of anatta and indigoi Benjamin I>acofVa, a Jew, who took refuge in their 
fettlement, taught them ten years afterwards that of cacao,, which, however, was oot- 
common till 1684, when Jt became tho refpurceofi the greater part of the planters- 
who had-npt a fufficieot ftock to attempt the culture of fugar. AH the cacao-trees-^ 
having periAted in 17181 the dcfolation was general among the inhabitants of Mar-- 
tinicot the a>ffee-tree was offered. to them as a.plank after a fhipwreclt. 

The coffee-plant,, an evergreen- ftirub, comes originally, from Upper Ethiapia,> 
where it has been known from time immemorial, arKl where it is ftiU cultivated with< 
fuccck: its fruit or berry in this climate is' a little longer, Jefs green,- and' atmoftas- 
Aiuch icenjced. as that which began to be gathered ia Arabia towards the end of th«.' 
i^th century. It b fuppofed that a MoUah, Tumed -Chadtiy, was the Brft Arabian' 
who introduced. tt>e uleof coffee,, with an jntcntiori to deliver himfeif-from a conti' 
nual drowfinefs, which hindered him from atiendiog tohis nightly prayers. His- . 
Dervifes imitated turn. Their< cxamplo wa» followed by the Ui'i'yers, and one foon^ 
perceived that this drink purified the Mood b^^ a'mild a^tatloo, difllpated heavinefs,. 
fi^ raifed the '{pirits. Its ufe was infenfibly fprcad over the principal-cities of Arabia,, 
efpeciatly at Mecca^ from whence the pilgrims carrie.d it to-all the Mahometan na-- 
tions. They Ibon coutrived in thefe countries, where foctsty is more difficult than in; 
Europe, to fet up public houfcs wherethcy madecofivc- This cuftom wasnoi con- 
^ncd to AGa, for, in 165,2, an EngUfli merchant, named Edwards, who returned^ 
irom the Levant, opened at London the firft coffee-houfe- that ever was in Europe,- 
-where they have fo much multiplied fincc. The miniftry of i-rance had received »- 
fre&oc from the DutcLof two coffee-trees, which were pre&rved with -much care in 
Z: tl*-" 
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the Royal garden of plants at Paris. They took two fuckfra from them, which an 
.officer, named Defclicux, was charged to carry to Maninico, after t1ic deftruflion of 
the cacao-trees in this colony. There was fuch a fcarcity of water aboard the ftiip 
he was in, that they w(?re reduced to diftribute only a very fn>all meafure to each 
man. Defclieux parted the little Iharc he received for "his drink with his little trws, 
and by this generous facrifice, he faved the pi^cioOs dfpofit he was trufted with, and 
revived this important colony, by enriching its fettters with a new branch of induftry. 
In 1736, they had 11(953,232 cofiec-trees; and by Tomb calculations made concern- 
ing the popiiloufners, as well as the articles of culture and trade, the ifland was then 
jn a ftate of profperity much fuperior to what it is at prefent. 

Martiriico is croQed throughout its whole length by a ridge of high mountains 
^pafiable in fcvcri! places, though their center is ohiy a heap of craggy rocks. This 
^ridge is fuch that'it makes tTie ifland appear to the navigators like three diftinft moun- 
,tamS:i from hence run above 40 rivers, and a great many lefler ftreams. The foil is 
.very .unequal j fome grounds alternately fufier by drynefs and rain ; there are fome 
iinarrtiy, and almoft entirely drowned by the fea -, others are fo ftony as to baffle all at- 
tempts of the planters i but the grcateft quantity of land between the Iliore and the 
moijnuins is capable of being fuccefsfiilly cultivated, and there wants nothing but 
means for the inliabitantsto render it as fruitful as pofUble. 

Martinico is divided into zS parifhes, which contain' about the fame number of 
towns or villages, and two principal towns. Fort Royal and St. Pierre. The firft ii 
\bt fea.t of Government ; its ftreets are regular, the houfes agreeable, and the inhabitants 
yery much given to all kinds of luxury 1 they are the Parifians of the Weft-Indies. 
To the Eaft of the town on a neck of land is an irregular fort, badly built and worfe 
^eligned, which gives name to the town it poorly defends. Fort Royal, as wel} as the 
, i^efl: of the idand, fell under the power of the Englith in the lad warj theyreftorcd 
ijt « the peace. The French have fmce built a citadel upon Morne Gamier, an 
eminence higher than the mod elevated points of Mornes Patate, Tartanfon, and 
Cartouche, which all command Fort Royal. This cit^Jcl has coft more than 325,000!. 
fterling, and fo considerable an expence appears dirown away to thoff who believe 
that the nzvy alone ought to defend the colonies. 

The harbour of Port-R(^al, where the men of war anchor and winter, b one of 
the beft of the Windward Ides, ^nd its fecurity againll the hurricanes generalljp 
acknowledged : it is fuppofed that the inner part has been fpoih by fiijkiog the hulks 
of feveral fhips to make a fence againft the Englifh in the laft war. 

The Fort of St. Pierre is five leagues to the leeward of Fort Royal, in a round 
lay of the Weftcrn coaft. This town, the firft built in the ifland, is the place of 
commupication between t;he colony and motherrcountry ^ it is the reftdence of the 
merchants, and the center of tufinefs. Notwithftanding the fires which have re- 
duced it four times to alhes, it (till contains 1748 houfes : a part, fituated along the J IC 
fca-fidc on the ftraad itfdf, is called Lc MouilUgc (the anchoring-place), a very un- 
healthy 
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healthy place of abode i the other part, fcparatcd from this by a river, is built upon 
a low hill ; they call it the Fort, from a fmall fortrcfs which defends the road. This 
road is verygood for the loading and unloading the Ihips, and the facility of com- 
ing in or going out ■, but they are obliged in winicr-time to take Ihclter at Fort-Royal. 

AccoVding to an account, taken July the 25th, 17^7, M»rtinico contained 
12,450 white inhabitants of every age and fexj 1814 free Blacks or Mulattoesj 
70,^53 (laves ( 443 Marons or fugitive Negroes 1 and in the whole 84,817 fouls, 
■rhe number of births'in 1767 was a thirtieth part among the Whites, and a twenty- 
fifth among the Blacks. 

The cattle of the colony are compofed of 3776 horfes, 4214 mules, 293 aflcs, 
12,736 horned beafts, 975 fwine, and 13,544 fheep and goats. 

For its provifions it has 17,930,536 holes of Manioc, 3,509,0+8 bananas, 406 
fquares and a half of yams and potatoes. 

The plantations confift of 11^444 fquares of land planted with canes, 6,638,757 
plants of co^e, 871,043 of cacao, 1,764,807 of cotton, 59,966 of caflia, and 61 
of anatta. 

The paftures or favannas take up 10,972 fquares of land, there are 11,966 of 
wood, and 8448 uncultivated or abandoned. 

The number of plantations for cofice* cotton, cacao^ and other lefs important ob- 
je£ts, is 15154 there are only 286 where they make fugar. All thcfe plantations em- 
ploy 116 water-mills, iz wind-mills, and 184 cattle-mills. Before the hurricane on 
the 13th of Auguft, ]766, they reckoned 30Z of the fmaller habitations and 15 fii- 
gar-works more than in 1767. 

This enumeration conBrms what wc have already faid, that Martinlco has lotl much 
of the fplendour it had 40 years ago. The two wars carried on in this fp9ce of time 
have proved very fatal to its inhabitants ; and, after having been taken in the laft, the 
peace reftored it to France quite naked, and bereaved of the additional means which 
had given her colony fo much luftrc. Before this lall war, Martinico had entirely 
loft its lucrative Contraband trade with the Spaniards ; the celTion of Cape Breton and 
Canada, from which came annually 60 or 70 Ihips, deprived it of a very advantageous 
commerce } the productions of Grenada, St. Vincent, and Dominica, were no more 
fent into its ports -, and, by the minillerial arrangement with regard to Guadeloupr» 
nothing was to be expeded from this ifland; in (hort, debts had been imprudently 
contrafted. All ihefc things reducing Martinico to itfelf, hav; neccflarily diminiflied 
its trade and riches. 

The produdts of this colony at prefent are limited to' 28 million weight of fugar, 
three million weight of coffee, 600,000 pounds of cotton, and 40,000 pounds of ca- 
cao. Foreigners carry off privately about a twelfth part of the goods of the ifland, 
the reft goes to the mother-country. For this exportation, the merchants of France 
fitted out, in 1766, 143 velTels, of which 101 landed at the town of St. Pierre, 35 
at Fort-Royal, five at La Trinit^, and two at Cul de Sac Francois. -> ^'**^^^ ' *- 

About 
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About ten leagues to the South of Martinico is the Ifland of ST. LUCIA. It i» 

ft kindof long rquare» above nine le%ues from North to South, and. four inbreadth* 
from Well to Eaft, whole circuit is. near 30 leagues. The Epglifli and the French, 
who poflefled it fucceflively after 1639, were maflacred by the Caribbs,. oc murdered- 
one another, at different times, till 1666. Then there was no longer any culture-, 
attended to, or anj regular colony at St. Lucia ; ic was only frequented by the inha- 
bitattts of Martinico, ta cut wood, and biuld c^oe<. Some French- defcrter;, both 
^ilors- and Ibldiers, having taken refuge in this defblate place, after the peace of' 
Utrecht, the Marcfchal d'EftrScs applied to his court for the property of the ifland j; 
he obrainedit^ and fent there fome troops and planters in. 1718^ The court of Lon- 
don complained immediately of this Qlcp ■, the Marefchal abandoned his new fettle— 
ment ^ and, k>' 1722, the Duke of iVtentague took pofTdTion of the ifland, as being; 
grantedto.him undeE thcGreatSeal of England. The court o£ Verfailles, as you 
may imagine, complained in their turn. Aft?r many uegodationSf it was- decided,, 
in i73:i< that; till the refpeftive rights^ were cleared up, the two nadoas (hould cva-> 
cuate St. Lucia>. but widi liberty to both to wood and water there. This precarious 
determination became very favourable to the private intoreft of merchants and plan- 
ters. The Engtilh did not dillurb the French.in the ^^joymrnt of their plantations,. 
but made ufe of their channel to form contraband conflediona with the richer colonies,, 
that tli« fubje^of both governments found equally advantageous. This iptercourfe 
Ufted, with more or lel^ vigour, till the treaty of 1 763, which alTures to Francer. 
the property of Sc. Lucia, fo.long and foobftinately diiputed.. 

The foil of St. Lucia is.tolerably good near the fea-fhore, and becomes better as one- 
advances within-land :- except fome high and fteep mountains, on which one mayy- 
eafily obferve the marks of ancient volcanoes, the whole may be cleared with profits! 
We do not,, indeed, find, any very large plains, but feveral fmall ones,, where one: 
might carry the culture of fugar fo far as to produce fifteen million pounds weight.. 
The long and. narrow Ihape of the iflasd rtndexs the carriage eafy ftom any place wher6.- 
the canes fiiall be planted. 

The air, in the inner part of S(. Lucia^ isjijtl thefameasitwas-tn<the other ifland*' 
before they were inhabited, at firft- impure and unhealthy ;. but, as .the wood is cut- 
dowiit and the land I^d.open^. it becomes tefs.dangerous. Upon.feveral parts of the- 
keward coaft it. is more deadly than any where elfe. Thefe receive fome fluggith' 
rivers,, which, coming from the foot of the mountains,, have notdelirent enough to^ 
carry, down with them the fand,,whofe heaps, repelled by the tide, choak- their mouths.. 
This unfumiountable baT' is. the caufe of many unhealthy marfhes in the middlcof.' 
the lands. 

The excellence of St. Lucia, which mad^ the French prefer it to the other neutral, 
tfies at the peace,, is> however, om the leeward coaft ; It is its good harbour, called- 
Le Carenage,. at three leagues and a half from the North point of the ifland.. This- 
iaraous port has fcverjlunitcdadvantagesj" there, is every where dcp:h enough, and >q[(^ 



the' Quality of tb« bottote ia exeetknc. Nature has fomrcd rime three careeninf- 
places, which do not Waiit a kef, and require nothing but a capftan to turn the kc.ol 
above grdund. Thirty fliip» of the line might lie tberr^ fheliered from hurricanc^^ 
w'nhout the trouble of being moored. The boats of the country, which have been 
kept a long time in this harbbur, have never been eat by the worms ) however, they 
do not expe^ thai this advaotagc vnll laft, whatever be the caufe. For the reft, iht 
winds are always good to go out with, and the largeft fquadron might be in Ae offing; 
in lefs than an hour. 

, There are already nine ^rilhet in thb colony, eight to leeward, and only one to 
windward. This preference given to one part of the iOand more than ancshcr, dock 
not proceed from the foperiority of tlie foil, b« from the greater or lefs cOnvenien«fe 
in fending out Or receiving Ibips. A high road made round the iiland, and tw» 
others, which croTs it from Eaft to Wc(t, ifibrd all nunne^ of facilities to carry the 
codimoditicfi of the plamotions to the barcadt^'cs. 

On the iftof Jinuary, 1769V the ff ee inhabitants of St. Lucia amounted to- 35Z 4 
lierfons of every age and fex; the Haves to 10,370. It liias in cattle 59S mules and 
horfes, 1819 horned beatb, and 237? fbeep. Its plantations confifted of 1,279, &8a> 
plants of cacao, 2,463,880 of coflee^ 681 fquares of cotton, and 454. of canes.: 
There were 16 fugar-works going on, and 18 nearly c6mpl6ted. The Government 
bad already diftribuud 24,078 fquarej (^knd, which, in time, muft produce a con« 
£dcrable revenue; fiace the moft intelligent perfons afHrm, that they mi^ht employ 
jo,ooo Negroes, and furnifli tiic value of 500^000!. fterling of commodities in trade, 
which were not computed then at more than 112,000!. The sera of its profperity 
cannot be far off, iuice the a£tivity of the planters is free from all the curbs which 
fccm every where elfe to have flackened indultry. Fifty men ^pointed to mamtaia 
public order arc aU the troops left at St. Lucia -, it pays no tax ei^er direAIy or in- 
diredtly -, (hips of all nations, without any ducy of entrance or going out, and without any 
diftin£tion, are received on its coalls ; every one carries whu merchandi2es he pleafes, and 
trades with what goods he chinks willfetch the h^heft piice. Since Earope has acquireii 
pofleflions in the new world, none has^ been more ^votirably treated than St. Lacia« 

Befides the idands we have been describing, France pofliines another called So*. 
Baktholombw, fttuated among the Engliih leeward Caribbees, betweet> Anguills 
and Si, Chridopher's ; but it is fo trifling and poor, that it hardly fends any thing C» 
the mother-country, which) in return-, takes very linlc notice of ic. 

St. Bartholomew is about five or fix league» in circuit ; the middle put is moui#< 
taiooas, the foil dry, except in fomr places on thie coaft, where they cultivate tobac- 
eo, provifions, and a liiile indigo of an inferkw fort. Its fhores are extremely dan- 
geroMs, and the approaching them requires an experienced pilot i buc it enjoys the 
advantage of having a very good harbour, of an' excellent holdr in. which fhips of 
any fize are perfeftij' Ihcltcied from all winds. Half the inhabiunts of St. Bartholo- 



mew are dclcendants of Irifh Papillsi «ho fettled there in 1666, after their expulfion 
from St. Chriftopher*s. Thefe iohabhrants are very few % their povertjr is fudi; dwt 
die EngUlh privateers, who often put into their harixjurs during the laft wars* 
always honcftiy paid for the few provifions they were fup^ed with, although the 
whole force of the idand could not compel them to do it. , But thefe poor fettlers, 
hardened to labour, feem the moft content of any in the French territories ; as we 
have already obferved thofe oF the Caymans, as poor and as Uboiious as they, to. be 
the happieft of the Englifli iflands. 

To St. Bartholothew we might perhaps add the ifland of St. Martin's, poflefled 
by the French jointly with the Dutch. St, Martin's is to the South of Anguilla, 
from which it is feparated by a channel of about a le^ue and a half broad. This 
ifland> in a circuitof 14 or 15 le^ues, contains a great number of mountains, or 
rather huge rocks covered with heath. The fandy foil of its plains and valleys, bar- 
ren of itfelf, can only be made fruitful by the rains, and they fall but very feldom 
in this place. The ifland, deltitute of rivers, has fountains and cifterns, which afford 
good and drinkable water, in fufHcient quantity for all the planters.. The air is very 
healthy, the fliore full of 60], the fca rarely diflurbcd, and anchoring fafe every- 
where about the illand. 

The Dutch and French, who met there in 163S, .Uved peaceably, but feparate, tilt 
the Spaniards drove them away, to fettle in their place. At the end of ten years thefe 
ufurpers abandoned the iQand, after haying deftroyed all they could not carry away. 
Thefiiit inhabitants returned, asfoon ac they knew it was evacuated; they agreed 
nev^r to difturb each others trant^uillity, and have always been faithful to an engage- 
ment whofe utility was reciprocal. The quarrels of their mother-countries never 
altered this difpolition. Peace conftantly reigned in this happy afylum, tilt 1757, 
when the French were driven out of their quarter by an Englilh privateer, whofe name 
was Cook i but they returned after the end of the war. 

The French enjoy about 55,000 acres, out of the 55,000 which the whole ifland 
contains. Through this large fpace are fcattered about 100 White inhabitants, and 
^QO Blacks; though it might maintain 400 White families, and 10,000 Oaves. The 
lineoffeparation, lying from Eaft to Wefl:, was agreed upon in 1684; the two na- 
tions iigned their treaty on a mountain, which icfelf makes a natural divifion, and 
has been named flnce " the Mountain of Concord." Their line, in afllgning a lefs 
part to (he Dutch, has fufEciently made them amends, by the poflcflion of the only 
harbour in the ifland. Thefe republicans have not, however, profited more from 
this advant^ than the French, Gnce their divifion contains no more than 60 families^ 
and about 200 ilavea. The two colonies breed poultry and Iheep, which they fell to 
t)w other iflands. They have always cultivated cotton, and lately planted cofiee, 
with fuccefs. Perhaps this produftion will procure them, one day or other, an in- 
fluence that the Frendi at prefent feem to enjoy a great deal lefs than the Dutch. 
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Thefe laft poHcls the whole oi the ilUnd of St. EufUchia, ten leagues to the South 
of St. Martin's, and the tfland of Saba, four leagues to the leeward of St. Euftacbia, 

ST. EUSTACHIA, about five leagues in circuit, is properly a very fteep moun- 
tain, which feems to rife out of the fea, in the (hape of a fugar-loaf. It has no har- 
bour, only an open road m the Weft fide. Some Frenchmen, driven out of Sc 
Chriftopher*s, took refuge there, in 1629, and abandoned it foon after, becaufe thii 
dock had no other frefh water but the raia they gathered in cifterns: The exaA 
time of this emigration is unknown; but it is certain the Dutch fettlement goes as 
far back as 1639. The Englilh, who took it, were, in their turn, driven out by 
Louis XIV. and, when the peace of Breda had alTured the polTcfnon to this Prince, he 
generoufly reftored it to the Dutch. St. Euftachia produces fome tobacco, and near 
600,000 pounds of fugar. The number of its people, as a plantation, amounts to 
120 White inhabitants, and 1200 Blacks. As a trading colony, it has 300 Whites^ 
and fometimes i200ori50o, when it has the good luck to be neuter in time of war. 
■ During the laft war, this ifland, which was rendered abfolutely free, was the 
mart of all the goods of the French colonies, and the principal magazine for fupply. 
' ing them with provifions. The Englifti and French met together on the coaft, to 
form, under covert of its neutrality, regular partnerfiiips of commerce. Its contrar 
band trade in time of peace is moft commonly conBned to the exchange of &igli(b 
commodities, for the rum and molafles of the French iilands. 

The weaknefi of St. Euftachia has not hindered it from fending fome of its inha- 
bitants to the ifland of SABA. This is a fteep rock, which is acccffible only on one 
fide, and one muft climb almoft to the top through a very crabbed artificial path to 
■find any earth. In feveral places of this narrow way, the inhabitants, for greater 
fecurity; have heaped up great ftones on a kind of ftages, fo difpofed, that, by 
pulling a cord, the ftage will fall down, and pour fuch a ftiower of rocks and 
ftones as would crufh a whole army. The ifland is very fit for gardcnsi the frequent 
rains, whofc water never refts there, ' nourifh plants of an exquifite tafte, and among 
others cabbages of an extraordinary fize. About 50 European families, with -130 
Haves, cullirate cotton, and manufa^ure it into ftockings, which are (old at i j or 
16 florins a pair; they make likewife a great many ftioes, which they difpofe of to 
advantage in the other iflands. There is no where fo handfome a race as the people 
of Saba, and their women preferve a frcfli colour, which is not to be found in any 
■ other of the Antilles. 

But the moft confiderable fettlement of the Dutch in the Weft-Indies is atCura- 
(ao, on the coaft of Terra Firma, under the 1 2th d^ree of latitude, and about 20 
leagues from Cape St Roman. 

The ifland of CURACAO, which the failors call " Curaflbw,'* or " Curacoa,* 
is aboutT5 leagues long, and four or five broad in the middle. In 1634, the Dutch 
took it from the Spaniards, who had occupied it from the year 1 627. The Frendi 
in vain attempted to expel them in 1673 and in 1678 j fmce thefe two fruitlefs at- 
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cnnpts, their poffiriTion has noE beat di{b»bed by any people. The iAaxid, almoll 
every where rugged and ibsny, is barfen and very badly waited } neither ta its clU 
fliate heahhjr or agreeable. There were formerly ftime K^erable good pailures where 
chey bred a great number of cattle, but for a long time thcfe have given place to 
the planting of fi^ar and tobacco^ of which, however, they produce but a middling 
quantity. At prcfimt, it is afierted that the whole produce of the ifland would noc 
inaiotain.the inhabitaocs for 24 hours ; but fuch is the regtilatioa of the Dutch Gor 
venunent, that there is no [dace tn the Well- Indies where want is le& felt than atCuraf aa 
Towards the 5. W. extremity is a very fine tovta, with an excellent harbour^ but of a 
very difficult xcoels ; when a vdfel has once entered, its fpacious bafon affords every 
kind of Lonvcoiency and fafcty. A fortrefs, buiU with gceat fkill, and conftamly 
kept in order, defends this harbour j it is called Fort Amfterdant, and givec its name 
CO the town. 

Akhough Nature feemt to have refuted everything co this tUand, the Dutch have 
nbc only fuppliedby artallthat it wmotcdk but have ev=en converted feveraldcficiencie» 
inK) advantages : fo that, where one would naturally cxpe^ to meet with a poor and 
neceffitous people without hardly any cOmiminicacioR with their neighbours, we rtaliy 
find artch and wdl-peoplcd city, full of maga^ea of all kinds of merchandizes^ 
and a. harbour where Ihips not only anchor in perfe^ fecurity, but where, by means 
1^ a variety of engines, they may be railed into convenient docks, careened 
with a furprifing quicknefs, and furnilhed with rigging of every fort, ftores of all 
kinds, and even anillery if they want if. When Admiral Knowlrs attacked La 
Guayra. and Forto CabeHo, aa we hare already taenttoned under the article of the 
Spanifh Terrictmes, the Dutch of Curasao fumilhed the Beet with cables, amnnini- 
tioD, and even with men ^ to th^ the Admiral would have infallibly fucceeded in his 
expedition, if the fame motive, and the fame mercantile principle, had not eng^ed 
them to furnifli the Spaniards before-hand with a fufficienc quantity of warlike ftores 
to render-our attempt abortive.. 

- Curasao is become an immqafi: magazine, where the Spaniards come m their boat» 
to exchange their gold, filver, vanilla, cacao, cochineal, quinquioa* hides,, mules, &c. 
for Negroes, linnen, filky India ftuSs,. fpices, lace, ribbons, quicklilver, and- iroa 
and fteel works. It js. ailerted, that the article of Negroes alone has yielded a mil- 
lion fterling in one year. Thefe voyages, though coruinual, have not hindered a 
multitude of Dutcli (loops from carrying on a contraband. trade between their jfland 
and the bays of the Spanilh' main. The fubftituting regiUxi-lhips to the galleons hu- 
of late flackeped this double communication » hui it cannot fail to recover its for- 
mer vigour, as foon as the misfortune of a war hinders the Spanifb Coottuenc from- 
being directly Aipplied with provifuns and merchandizes. 

The quarrels of. the courts of London and Verfailles opened fomc new tranche* 
of trade at Curasao} this ifland then fi^plied all the South coaft of St. Domingo, and 
wok off all its product The French fliips from the I.eeward lOands came in crowda 



during the war to Curasao, nocwithflanding the length of the pafTage ; they there 
found all that was necelTary for the fitting of their fhips. often the merchandize of 
thcSpanilh coafts, and always thofeof Europe, which were univerfally in ufe. 

Every thing which enters at Curasao pays indifferently a port>duty of one f>er 
cent. The merchandizes fcnt from Holland have the privilege of never being taxed 
more. Thofe which come from other ports of Europe pay, befides, nine.per cent. 
The foreign coffee is fubjetft to the fame duty, becaufe they want to encourage chat 
of Surinam. Ail the other goods of America only pay three per cent, but are. under 
an obligatioa to be carried diredUy to fame of the ports of the Republic. 

On the two fides of Curasao are two (mall - iAands, both belonging to the Dutch-; 
that of Aruba, 12 leagues to the Weft ; and that of Bueh aire or Bokaire, 14 
leagues to the Eaft : they are both uninhat»ted, and incapable of producing any 
thing-, though the Dutch have a fmall fore with a few foldiers in the ifle of 
Bonaire. 

To complete this abridgement there only remains to defcribe the three itlands 
belonging to the Danes i we have already mentioned thofe of St. Thomas and Si. 
John, with their dependencies, among the Virgin Illes. ; the third, which is th« moft 
coniidcrable, is the ifland of Santa Cruz, to the South of the Virgins. 

ST. THOMAS, 10 leagues to the Eaft of Porto-Rico, is more than three leagues 
in length, and> on an average, one in breadth. Its foil, badly watered, is very 
iandy. The Danes, who have been fettled there fince 1670, found it quite deferted} 
they were, at firft, difturbed by the Engliib, under a pretence that fome vagabonds 
of their nation had formerly begun to cultivate it j but the Court of London having 
ftopt the courfe of thefe vcxatbns, the Danifti colony formed lucceffively the fmall 
number of fugar-plantaclons we iee at prcfent in this iHand. The princ4>al advan- 
tage of St. Thomas confifls in a very good harbour on the South Gde, where 50 Ihipa 
may lie in fafety j it is defended by a fort, whofe batteries, at the fame time, pro- 
tect the fmall town built round the fliore. Thb harbour, which the Euccaniers have 
rendered very famous, is much frequented by merchant- fliipsi when they are chaced, 
in time of war, they find there a fafe proteiSion ; and, in time of peace, a vent for 
their goods by the clandeftine trade which the boats of St. Thomas continually 
carry on with the Spanifh coafts. 

ST. JOHN'S is only two leagues to the South of St. Thomas, and about the fame 
fize. The Danes did not begin to cultivai-c it till 1718, two years after the Spaniards 
had driven them from Crab Ifland. St. John's is the beft watered among the Vir- 
gins, and its harbour has not only tlie reputation of being better than that of St. 
Thomas, bur paflcs alfo for the bed to the Leeward of Antigua: the Englifti give 
it the name of " Crawl Bay." Notwithftanding thefe advantages, there is fo little 
good land in the ifland of St. John's, that its planting and exportations form only a 
ytry trifling object. 
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SAINTE CROIX, or SANTA CRUZ, is the third tnd principal of the Danifh 
iQandi: Giuated out of the group of the Virgins, five leagues to the South of St. 
John's, it extends from Eaft to Weft in a triangular form, its length being more 
tfian eight leagues, aod the greateft breadth two. It b a flat iiland, without moon- 
tmns, and hadly wattred. It was occupied, in 1643, by the Dutch and Englilh, who 
having foon quarrelled, the firft were beaten and expelled, in 1646, after a ver^ 
bloody CRgagetnent : 1 zoo Spaniards drove Out the Englifh in their cum ; and, foon 
after, the French came, who expelled the Spaniards. The French, remaining 
maUcfs of the i^afid, fet Sre to the woods, and the confiagration, upon which they 
gazed irum their (hips, lafted feveraf months ; as foon as it was excinguiflied, they 
Sanded to eftabUfh their fettlemenL 

The land was found of an amazing fertility ^ tobacco, cotton, anatta, indigo, and 
fugar, fucceeded-equajly well, and the progrcfs of this colony was fiich, that, it 
fean after its foundation, it contained £22 white inhabitants, with a proportional 
number of llares. It then Ijelonged to the Order of Malta, who fold it, in 1664, to 
tche French Weft-India Company. The regulations of this Company were fo perni- 
cious, that Sainte Croix quickly fdl to decay; and there did not remain above 300 
Whitet with 600 Blacks, when they were carried to St. Domingo, in 1695. The 
ifland was left without planters and uncultiTatcd till 1733* whea France ibid its 
property te Denmark for 164,000 rtxdollais. 

Dencnark began very imprudently with cftablrfhing a company, and an esEclufiire 
right of trade -, bjut, in 1 754, Santa Cruz and all the other iflands were open to all 
the Danifh iufcgefts^ who, at the fame time, obtained the liberty of importing Ne- ■ 
groesi they only pay four rixdoilars for every Negro brought into America. TJw 
plantations of tbrir colomes already employ above 30,000 flavcs of every age and 
fex, wJh> pay each acafatajioo of one crowi. The labours of theft Negroes fur- 
mfli the cargoes of 40 ^ps, whofc burden is from j2o to 300 tons. The planta- 
ticMJS, wWch yiejd annually to the trcafury two DaniOi crowns for every 1000 fqaare 
feet, aflbrd to the nation a )iitle coffee and ^ngcr, fome wood for inlaying work, 
800 bales of cotton, moft of which go w foreigners, and ii million weight of rough 
fiigarj four fifths of this laft wticle at^c confumcd in the mother-country, the reft is 
Ibk) in the Baltic, or carried into Germany by way of Altena. Santa Cruz, riiougk 
the moft viodera of tte Panjlh fcttJcmeats, furtyflies iivc fevenths of ihffc produo 
^ons. 

This iOand is divided into 350 plantatioas, by fines cutting each other at right 
angles, and which form feven quarters or general divifions. Each plantation con- 
tains 150 aicres of 40,000 ft^uare feet each, fo that it may take up a fpace of iioa 
common paces in length, and 800 io breadth. Two thirds of the land arc fit for fu- 
gar, and the proprietor might cultivate 80 acres at once, each of which would yield, 
OQC year with anodKfi ^600 pounds of fugar, without includtog molafles;. the re- 
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mainder inlght be employed in produ^ons of lefs value. When the whole of the 
ifland Ihall be cleared, which depends on time and circumftancea, there may^ be ieve> 
ral towns built on its Ifaores ; at prefent, it has only the town of Chriltianfhed, tinder 
the cannon of a fortrefs which de&nds the principal harbour on the North coaft ; and 
they have begun that of Friderickftxd on the Weft coaft. The grtateft part of the 
inhabitants of Santa Cruz confids of Englifh. from the iflands of Nevis and Anti- 
gua, of Irifh Fapifts, German Moravians, and a fmall number of Danes, The 
Englifh and Dutch poflefs the beft plantations In the liland, and moft of its riches 
pals into the hands of foreigners. 
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